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GET A CERTIFICATE 


Reduced fares on the certificate plan have been granted by 
all of the railroad passenger associations in the United States, 
and by the eastern lines in Canada, in connection with the meet- 
ing of the A. V. M. A. to be held in Philadelphia, this month. 
The reduced fares are contingent upon a minimum number of 
250 traveling by rail to Philadelphia and securing certificates 
when transportation is purchased. When you buy your railroad 
ticket for Philadelphia be sure and ask for a certificate. Do not 
accept an ordinary receipt. Keep the certificate until you 
register at Philadelphia. Turn it in, properly signed, at the 
Secretary’s headquarters, and just as soon as 250 have been 
turned in, these will be validated. A certificate that has been 
properly validated will entitle the holder to purchase transporta- 
tion back to the starting-point at one-half the regular fare, 
making a rate of one and one-half fare for the round trip. 

No certificates will be validated unless the minimum number 
of 250 is secured. A certificate will count even though the owner 
does not plan to use it, in connection with his return trip. Every 
certificate counts. Secure a certificate and turn it in, even if you 
do not plan to use it. Members traveling considerable distance, 
in going to the meeting, will be saved as much as $50.00 in some 
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cases, if the certificate plan goes through. Members living in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, who might ordinarily drive their 
cars back and forth to the meeting, several times during the 
week, are asked to use the railroads, if at all possible, providing 
the one-way fare is 67 cents or more. Every certificate obtained 
in this way will count just the same. We ask your assistance in 
making the certificate plan go through. If we obtain the necessary 
number it will mean the saving of thousands of dollars in railroad 
fares to those in attendance at the meeting. We repeat: 


GET A CERTIFICATE! 


Meet me where Penn met the Indians— 
Philadelphia—September 13-14-15-16 


PHILADELPHIA, 1894 


On the opposite page is reproduced the convention photo- 
graph of 1894, taken in the courtyard of the old Veterinary 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, at 36th and Pine 
Streets. This was four years before the United States Veterinary 
Medical Association became the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. Note that there are no ladies in the picture. If 
we remember correctly, it was not until two years later, at 
Buffalo, that the ladies first put in their appearance at our 
meetings. An A. V. M. A. convention nowadays would be a 
rather drab affair without them. 

An effort has been made to identify those in the picture. 
Many of them, in fact the majority, have passed on. 

Front row (seated on ground), left to right: Harvey J. 8S. Weicksel, 
L. H. Howard, »— , Harry D. Gill, Tait Butler. 

Second row (seated on chairs): Siete J. J. Harger, ————— 
A. W. Clement, D. E. Salmon, J. L. Robertson, W. Yieiiake 
Hoskins, T. J. Turner, W. L. Williams, Alexander Liautard, 
Olaf Schwarzkopf, Leonard Pearson, Thomas B. Raynor. 

Third row (standing): Richard W. Hickman, Charles Lintz, 
Robert W. Ellis, Warren L. Rhoads, —, Louis O. Lusson, 
————, John F. McAnulty, 


————, Frank H. Mackie, 
James B. Rayner, — , Guldin R. 
, M. H. Reynolds, ; : 

row (standing): , John W. Adams, 


C. A. Cary, 


——, Clyde E. Foust, Samuel Brenton,——-——. 
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INVITATION TO GLENOLDEN 


The H. K. Mulford Company extends a cordial invitation to 
visiting members of the Association and their wives to visit the 
Mulford Biological Laboratories, located at Glenolden, a suburb 
ten miles from the City. Those desiring to avail themselves of 
this invitation will please leave their names at the Mulford 
exhibit booth, where arrangements can be made. Kindly do this 
as early in the week as possible. 


EXHIBIT OF STUDENTS’ WORK 


An exhibition of students’ work will be shown in the laboratories 
of the University of Pennsylvania Veterinary School on Friday. 
An invitation to view this exhibit and to visit all parts of the 
Veterinary School and Hospital is extended to members and their 
guests. 


SERVICE CLUBS OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rotary Frank A. Honicker, Secretary. 
506 Bulletin Building. 
Meets Wednesday, Sept. 14, 12:30 p. m., at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


Kiwanis William Horner, Secretary 
105 South 12th Street (Pennypacker 9157-58) 
Meets Tuesday, Sept. 13, 12:30 p. m., at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 
Lions N. Mellor Smith, Secretary 
610 Finance Building (Rittenhouse 0436) 
Meets Tuesday, Sept. 13, 12:30 p. m., at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. ; 
Exchange Harry W. Hess, Secretary 
Holmes Press, 1315 Cherry St. (Locust 4475) 
Meets Friday, Sept. 16, 12:30 p. m., at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. 
Civitan Raymond 8. Shortlidge, Corresponding Secretary 
801 Liberty Building (Rittenhouse 0995) 
Meets Wednesday, Sept. 14, 12:00 m., at the 
Sylvania. 


Optimist Paul W. Gibbons, President 
125 8. 11th St. 
Meets Tuesday, Sept. 13, Luncheon, at the Ritz- 
Carlton. 
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PROGRAM FOR PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1927 


MornincG....Committee meetings. 

AFTERNOOW. . Meeting of Executive Board. 

EventnG ....Conference of accredited delegates from state, 
provincial and territorial veterinary associations. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1927 


MorninG.... Registration. Opening session, 10 a.m. Address 
of welcome. Response.  President’s address. 
Ladies attend. 

AFTERNOON ..General session, 2 p.m. Address by Professor 
Bang. Reports of Executive Board and officers. 
Ladies visit Independence Hall. 

EvENING .... Meetings of college alumni groups, 6 p.m. Presi- 
dent’s reception and dance, 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1927 


MorninaG... .Sectional meetings, 9 a.m. Papers. 
Ladies visit Wanamaker store, 10 a. m. 
AFTERNOON . .General session, 2 p.m. Address by Professor Bang. 
Reports of Executive Board and committees. Elec- 
tion of officers. 
Women’s Auxiliary meets, Green Room, 1:30 p.m. 


EVENING .... Banquet. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1927 
MorninG... .Sectional meetings, 9 a.m. Papers. 


All-day trip to Atlantic City for ladies. Leave 
Bellevue-Stratford, 8:30 a.m. 


AFTERNOON. .General session, 2 p.m. Reports of Executive 
Board and committees. 


EVENING ....General session, 8 p.m. Papers. 
Installation of officers. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1927 
Morninc....Clinic, 9 a.m. 
Ladies visit Curtis Publishing Company, 10 a.m. 


AFTERNOON . .Clinie continued, 1:30 p.m. 
Ladies attend theatre party, 2 p.m. 
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PROGRAM 
Tuesday Morning, September 13, 10 A. M. 
General Session—Ball Room 
Address of Weleome—Hon. W. Freeland Kendrick, Mayor of 
4 Philadelphia. 
Response— Dr. B. T. Simms, Corvallis, Oregon. 
President’s Address—Dr. T. A. Sigler, Greencastle, Indiana. 
Presentation and Adoption of Minutes of 1926 Meeting. 
Tuesday Afternoon, September 13, 2 P. M. 
General Session—Ball Room 
Address—Bovine Infectious Abortion—Prof. Dr. B. Bang, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 
Report of Executive Board. 
Report of Secretary-Editor. 
Financial Statement of Treasurer. 
Tuesday Evening, September 13 
6:00 Meetings of College Alumni Associations. 
8:00 President’s Reception. Dance. (Ball Room.) 


Wednesday Morning, September 14, 9 A. M. 
Sectional Meetings 
SECTION ON GENERAL PRACTICE 
Ball Room 


Chairman’s Address—Dr. J. N. Frost, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Secretary’s Report—Dr. E. P. Althouse, Sunbury, Pa. 


PAPERS 


1. Some Observations on the Use of Streptococcus Bacterin in 
the Prevention and Treatment of Mastitis of Cows—Dr. 
John P. Turner and Winifred M. Ashley, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion by Dr. C. H. Case, Akron, Ohio. 

2. Some Causes of Sterility in Cattle (Illustrated)—Dr. Leonard 
W. Goss, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Discus- 
sion by Dr. E. T. Hallman, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

3. Hog Cholera in the Young Pig—Dr. J. W. Benner, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Discussion by Dr. M. Dorset, 
Washington, D. C. 

4. The X-Ray and Its Use in Veterinary Medicine—Dr. M. 
Westhues, Assistant Professor of Surgery, Veterinary College, 
Giessen, Germany. 
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SECTION ON SANITARY SCIENCE AND FOOD 
HYGIENE 


Junior Cotillion 


Chairman3s Address—Dr. E. A. Cahill, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary’s Report—Dr. N. F. Williams, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PAPERS 

1. What is Dairy Farm Inspection?—Dr. Louis A. Klein, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. Problems of Public Health Work with Which Veterinarians 
Should Interest Themselves—Dr. W. G. Hollingworth, 
Utica, N. Y. 

3. The Control of Rabies by Prophylactic Vaccination—Dr. 
Adolph Eichhorn, Director, Veterinary Department, Lederle 
Antitoxin Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. 


DR. E. A. CAHILL DR. N. F. WILLIAMS 


Chairman, Section on Sanitary Secretary, Section on Sanitary 
Science and Food Hygiene Science and Food Hygiene 


SECTION ON EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Pink Room 
Chairman’s Address—Dr. E. M. Pickens, College Park, Md. 
Secretary’s Report—Dr. R. A. Runnells, Blacksburg, Va. 
PAPERS 
1. Education for the Practice of Veterinary Medicine—Dr. D. H. 
Udall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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2. The Clinic as the Foundation for Veterinary Education—Dr. 
W. L. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y. 

3. The Teaching of Veterinary Science in Colleges of Agriculture 
—Dr. J. W. Connaway, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

4. Observations on Veterinary Education in Europe—Dr. H. C. 
Crawford, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

5. Nomenclature of Pathogenic Bacteria—Dr. W. A. Hagan, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

6. Paralysis or Neuritis in Chickens—L. P. Doyle, Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 


DR. E. M. PICKENS DR. R. A. RUNNELLS 
Chairman, Section on Education Secretary, Section on Education 
and Research and Research 


SECTION ON SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE 
Clover Room 


Chairman’s Address—Dr. F. R. Whipple, Peoria, IIl. 
Secretary’s Report—Dr. H. J. Milks, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PAPERS 
1. Grading Small-Animal Hospitals—Dr. J. V. Lacroix, Editor, 
North American Veterinarian, Evanston, Ill. Discussion by 
Dr. J. G. Horning, Houston, Texas. 
2. The Small-Animal Dietitian—Dr. F. E. McClelland, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Discussion by Dr. W. J. Lentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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3. Does It Pay to Specialize?—Dr. Frank H. Miller, New York, 


4. Dogs and How to Care for Them—F. F. Dole, New York, 


Wednesday Afternoon, September 14, 2 P. M. 


General Session—Ball Room 


Address—Tuberculosis—Prof. Dr. B. Bang, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 


Report of Executive Board. 
Election of Officers. 


Report of Representative to American Research Council. 


Report of Representative to Horse Association of America. 


Report of Representative to American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


Report of Committee on Necrology. 


Report of Committee on History. 


Report of Committee on Legislation. 


Report of Committee on Intelligence and Education. 


Report of Committee on Veterinary Biologics. 


Report of Committee on Schmidt Memorial. 


Wednesday Evening, September 14, 7 P. M. 
Banquet—Ball Room. 


Thursday Morning, September 15, 9 A. M. 
Sectional Meetings 


SECTION ON GENERAL PRACTICE 
Ball Room 


PAPERS 


5. Some Problems for the Practitioner in Commerical Dairy 
Herds—Dr. Edward R. Cushing, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Discussion by Dr. D. H. Udall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


6. Clinical Diagnosis of Genital Diseases—Dr. W. W. Williams, 
Springfield, Mass. Discussion by Dr. D. H. Udall, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Dr. H. E. Bemis, Philadelphia, Pa. 

7. Physiology of Milk Fever—Dr. P. A. Fish, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. Discussion by Dr. C. J. Marshall and Dr. 

Roger S. Amadon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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8. Points of Interest in Clinical Veterinary Medicine—Dr. L. A. 
Merillat, Evanston, IIl. 


Election of Section Officers. 


SECTION ON SANITARY SCIENCE AND FOOD 
HYGIENE 


Junior Cotillion 


PAPERS 


4. Johnin as a Diagnostic Agent in Paratuberculosis—Dr. H. K. 
Wright, Veterinary Department, H. K. Mulford Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

5. The Results Obtained by the Use of Johnin in Cattle—Dr. 
H. W. Turner, Pennsylvania Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

6. Hog Cholera Control and the Veterinarian—Dr. Marion 
Dorset, Chief, Biochemic Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C. 

7. Sanitary Measures for the Control of Bacillary White Diarrhea 
—Dr. R. A. Craig, Purdue University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 


Election of Section Officers. 


DR. J. N. FROST DR. E. P. ALTHOUSE 


Chairman, Section on General Secretary, Section on General 
Practice Practice 
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SECTION ON EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
Pink Room 


PAPERS 


. The Bacillus of Swine Erysipelas. The Etiology of Erysipe- 
loid of Fishermen—Dr. Malcolm J. Harkins, Research 
Institute of Cutaneous Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. Enteritis in Swine—Dr. H. E. Biester, lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

. Infections of Foals with Bacterium Viscosum Equi—Drs. 
W. W. Dimock, Philip R. Edwards and J. F. Bullard, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

. Manson’s Eye Worm in Poultry—Dr. D. A. Sanders, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

. Review of the Work of the American Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Commission—Dr. H. W. Schoening, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 

. A Normal Sheep Urinalysis—Dr. D. J. Healy, Dr. J. F. 
Bullard and Prof. H. F. Spears, ey of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Election of Section Officers. 


DR. F. R. WHIPPLE DR. H. J. MILKS 


Chairman, Section on Small Secretary, Section on Small 
Animal Practice Animal Practice 
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SECTION ON SMALL ANIMAL PRACTICE 
Clover Room 
PAPERS 

5. Canine Obstetries—Dr. J. A. Campbell, Toronto, Ont. Dis- 
cussion by Dr. J. C. Flynn, Kansas City, Mo. 

6. Ultraviolet Irradiation of Primates with a Form of Cage 
Paralysis (Rickets) (Illustrated)—Dr. C. V. Noback, New 
York Zoological Park, New York, N. Y. Discussion by 
Dr. W. G. Brock, Dallas, Texas. 

7. The Setting of Fractured Bones in Small Animals— Dr. C. P. 
Zepp, New York, N. Y. 

8. The Value of the X-Ray in the Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Fractures in Small Animals (Illustrated)—Dr. E. E. Pat- 
terson, Detroit, Mich. Diseussion by Dr. J. V. Lacroix, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Election of Section Officers. 

Thursday Afternoon, September 15, 2 P. M. 
General Session—Ball Room 

Report of Executive Board. 

Report of Committee on Policy. 

Report of Committee on Tuberculosis. 

Report of Committee on Abortion. 

Report of Committee on Canine Distemper. 

Report of Committee on Transmissible Diseases of Animals. 

Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

Report of Budget Committee. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Thursday Evening, September 15, 8 P. M. 
General Session—Ball Room 
PAPERS 


1. Salmon Poisoning in the Dog (Illustrated)—Drs. C. R. Don- 
ham, B. T. Simms and J. N. Shaw, Department of Veterinary 
Medicine, Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


2. The Bacteriology of Periodic Ophthalmia in Horses—Dr. E. 
C. Rosenow, The Mayo Foundation for Medical Education 
and Research, Rochester, Minn. 
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3. The Growing Importance of the Veterinary Profession— Dr. 
Raymond A. Pearson, President, University of Maryland, 
and Executive Officer, Maryland Board of Agriculture, 
Baltimore, Md. 


4. The Control of Poultry Diseases in the United States—Dr. 
J. R. Mohler, Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 38. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Installation of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
Friday Morning, September 16, 9 A. M. 
CLINICS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
Veterinary Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
39th Street and Woodland Avenue 
Dr. William J. Lentz, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Clinics 


Section I—Small Animals—Amphitheatre. 
Section I1—Horses—Operating-room and Clinic Hall. 
Luncheon, 12:30 to 1:30 p. m. 
Friday Afternoon, September, 16, 1:30 P. M. 
Section III—Poultry—Amphitheatre. 
Section 1V—Ruminants and Swine—Room B. 


Meet me where the Continental Congress met; 
Sign where the Declaration of Independence was signed— 
In Philadelphia September 13-14-15-16 


VISITORS AT THE JOURNAL OFFICE 


Quite a number of out-of-town veterinarians have called at the 
JOURNAL Office during the past few months. Among the number 
to pay their respects at the office have been the following: 
Dr. C. D. McGilvray and Dr. F. W. Schofield, both of Guelph, 
Ont.; Lt. Col. Robert C. Musser, V. C., U.S. Army, Washington, 
D. C.; Maj. James R. Shand, V. C., U. 8. Army, Fort Sill, Okla.; 
Dr. J. A. Kiernan and Dr. C. D. Lowe, both of Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. J. D. Stillwell, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. Floyd Perrin, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; Dr. T. E. Munce, Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. N. 8. 
Mayo, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Russell A. Runnels, Blacksburg, Va.; 
Dr. L. E. Starr, Freehold, N. J.; Dr. E. B. Cavell, Northville, 
Mich.; and Dr. L. H. Briggs, Flint, Mich. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
See April, 1927, JournaL 
First Listine 


BARDWELL, Rosert H. 109 Delaware Ave., Ithaca, N. Y 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1926 
Vouchers: D. H. Udall and C, E. Hayden. 
Brown, EL”swortH SHEFFER 26 Chapin St., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1923 
Vouchers: Pierre A. Fish and C. E. Hayden. 
Cook, Bertram I.. Farmington, Minn. 
D. V. M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1914 
Vouchers: H.C. H. Kernkamp and C. P. Fitch. 
Corwin, WILLIS THEODORE Pine Island, Minn. 
D. V.8., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1911 
Vouchers: H, C. H. Kernkamp and C. P. Fitch. 
DornsuscuH, Epwarp A. Milbank, 8. D. 
D. V. 8., Grand Rapids Veterinary College, 1916 
Vouchers: Wm. A. Rader and C. C. Lipp. 


Ex ey, SLADE HEYWARD 320 Agricultural Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
D. V. M., Georgia State College of Agriculture, 1924 
Vouchers: Guy M. Parrish and Wm. Moore. 
FLADNEss, SEVERIN O. B. A. I., Washington, D. C. 
D. V. M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1912 
Vouchers: C. L. Hall and J. N. Holzer. 
Fretz, WARREN J. 1020 Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
D. V.8., New York-American Veterinary College, 1899 
Vouchers: G. E. Totten and C. P. Fitch. 
GrauaM, O. H. Tarboro, N. C. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1914 
Vouchers: Wm. Moore and H. Preston Hoskins. 
GuILk, CHARLES RussELL 25 Court St., Canton, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1913 
Vouchers: Chas. M. Carpenter and C. E. Hayden. 
Hancock, Doug C. Mays, Ind. 
D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1922 
Vouchers: T. A. Sigler and F. J. Muecke. — 
HopaGson, Ernest EvGENE Fort Bliss, Texas 
B. 8., Kansas State Agricultural College, 1922 
D. V. M., Kansas State Agricultural College, 1924 
Vouchers: W. Geo. Turner and Louis L. Shook. 
JACOBSON, Frep O. Richland Center, Wis. 
D. V. M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1923 
Vouchers: James 8. Healy and V. 8. Larson. 
Jounson, 320: Agricultural Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1926 
Vouchers: A. A. Husman and Wm. Moore. 
KINNEBERG, Orto 1985 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1919 
Vouchers: C. P. Fitch and H. C. H. Kernkamp. 


Kouer, Dante. Dierricn Boyertown, Pa. 
D. V. M., University of Pennsylvania, 1925 
Vouchers: G. A. Dick and H. Preston Hoskins. 


Kroscu, ELMer Box 63, Blue Earth, Minn. 


D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1917 
Vouchers: C. P. Fitch and H. C. H. Kernkamp. 
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LAGARDE, RAFAEL Calle “B’’ No. 238 Vedado, Havana, Cuba. 
V. M. D., Havana Veterinary College, 1921 
Vouchers: C. A. Arias and B. J. Crespo. 
Lecuner, Ernest G. Red Hill, Pa. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1918 
Vouchers: G. A. Dick and E. T. Booth. 
LEFLeR, H. P. Fort Dodge Serum Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
. V. M., Ohio State University, 1915 
Vouchers: H. J. Shore and H. C. Smith. 
McKesg, J. G. Marshall, N. C. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1926 
Vouchers: A. A. Husman and Wm. Moore. 
Me opy, Grorce E. Hoven, 8. D. 
D. V. M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1913 
Vouchers: O. H. Core and C. C. Lipp. 
Miter, Freperick B. 33 Grow Ave., Montrose, Pa. 
V.S., Ontario Veterinary College, 1910 
Vouchers: Henry W. Turner and H. R. Church. 
Pratt, Liste AtTwoop 31 E. Main St., Pottstown, Pa. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1918 
Vouchers: G. A. Dick and Robt. O. Biltz. 
Proper, L. J. 1795 Moore St., San Diego, Calif. 
M. D. C., Chicago Veterinary College, 1905 
Vouchers: W. L. Curtis and Walter G. Oliver. 
Rea, H. Carvin Route 8, Charlotte, N. C. 
B. 8., North Carolina State College, 1916 
D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1918 
Vouchers: Wm. Moore and H. Preston Hoskins. 
RopGer, Dayip Brown 4065 Dorchester St., W., Montreal, Que: 
M. R. C. V.8., Royal Veterinary College, London, 1906 
Vouchers: A. E. Moore and H. Preston Hoskins. 
Scumipt, ArNoup H. Triumph, Minn. 
D. V. M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1917 
Vouchers: H.C. H. Kernkamp and M. H. Reynolds. 
SwaNGeER, GEorGE W. 101 E. Chestnut St., Lebanon, Pa. 
V. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1916 
Vouchers: Frank U. Fernsler and G. A. Dick. 
Tuomas, Ezexrev Frep University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
D. V. M., University of Georgia, 1926 
Vouchers: A. L. Shealy and H. V. Persells. 
Tompkins, Cuar.es L. Ivanhoe, Minn. 
D. V. M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1912 
Vouchers: C, P. Fitch and H. C. H. Kernkamp. 


TuRNER, CHARLES A. Westminster, Md. 
D. V. M., McKkillip Veterinary College, 1918 
Vouchers: E. M. Pickens and R. C. Reed. 


VoeTBERG, D. N. 407 Sixth St., Grundy Center, Iowa. 
D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1927 
Vouchers: W. F. Guard and H. E. Bemis. 
Warp, F. G. 560 7th St., San Diego, Calif. 
D. V. M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1915 
Vouchers: W. L. Curtis and Walter G. Oliver. 
WEISHAAR, FRANK 323 Senator St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
D. V. S., New York University, 1921 
Vouchers: C. G. Rohrer and C. E. Hayden. 
Zepv, CLARENCE P. 128 West 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1919 
Vouchers: H. K. Miller and C. E. Hayden. 
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Applications Pending 
Seconp LIisTINa 


Alexander, J. M., Cannon Falls, Minn. 

Baker, Donald Dale, Wabash, Ind. 

Barthelme, Lee Francis, 1815 Washington Ave., Parsons, Kans. 

Bishop, Wm. Jennings, City Hall, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Carl, Charles Howard, Clinton, Minn. 

Carlson, J. O., Granite Falls, Minn. 

Dickinson, Ernest Milton, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Falls, Francis, 39th St. & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elthon, H. O., Nerstrand, Minn. 

Findlay, James J., 2045 Dunedin Ave., Duluth, Minn. 

Fritz, Benjamin Scott, Strasburg, Pa. 

Graves, Earl Francis, 1030 Fremont St., Manhattan, Kans. 

Hansen, Hans Peter, Austin, Minn. 

Herrold, Charles H., 909 So. 10th St., Lafayette ,Ind. 

Johnson, E. P., Mich. State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Kiebel, Roland W., Monticello, Minn. 

Knorth, C. A., 117 Bush St., Red Wing, Minn. 

McCabe, John F., Williamsburg, Iowa. 

McInnes, John, 26 Fell St., San Francisco, Calif. 

McLaughlin, Charles Harrison, R. D. No. 2, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Mack, Charles Arthur, Forest Lake, Minn. 

Melgaard, H. T., Elk River, Minn. 

Moe, Lewis H., Watford City, N. D. 

Moore, Burke E., New Bern, N. C. 

Mortimer, Alexander A., Randolph, Vt. 

Ober, Fred L., R. 1, Duluth, Minn. 

Osborn, Floyd C., Le Sueur, Minn. 

Parks, Wellington Edward, 5 Fairview Ave., Chatham, N. Y. 

Patchen, Ernest Hoyt, 83 New Haven Ave., Milford, Conn. 

Radford, Philip H., Slayton, Minn. 

Ricker, Harry Glenn, Millheim, Pa. 

Russell, Alden Hesseltine, 3 River St., Concord, Mass. 

Shannon, Dennis Stephen, 10 Southwick Rd., Westfield, Mass. 

Shannon, Ladwin D., 3918 4th Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Speer, Fred, Dept. of Bact., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stein, Howard L., 44 No. 4th St., Emaus, Pa. 

Steinbach, Harry B., 710 W. Marshall St., Norristown, Pa. 

Wanner, Edward, Willmar, Minn. 

White, 8. R., Box 881, Princeton, W. Va. 

Williams, Roy C., New Richland, Minn. 

Woodward, Benjamin T., U. 8. Food, Drug & Insecticide Adm., Washington, 
Dp. C, 

Zilligen, Joseph J., 1602 S. Union Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The applications of the following are also pending and will be 
presented to the Executive Board for action at the Philadelphia 
meeting. 


Coyle, Martin E., City Health Dept., Greensboro, N. C. 
Davis, Osear Gold, Roxboro, N. C. 

Dietrich, M. L., Newton, Kans. 

McCabe, John F., Williamsburg, Iowa. 

McIntosh, G. E., 309 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Mitcham, Rease, Box 158, Seminole, Okla. 

Rile, Frederick C., Owingsville, Ky. 

Schmees, H. W., 1442 E. 23rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Steibing, Clarence C., 421 Rosedale Terrace, Baltimore, Md. 
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COMING VETERINARY MEETINGS 


REINSTATED 


Cruickshanks, Fred W., 915 View St., Hagerstown, Md. 
Yoder, J. H., Box 1322, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


The amount that shall accompany an application filed this 
month is $6.67, which covers membership fee and dues to January 
1, 1928, including subscription to the JouRNAL. 


SCHMIDT MEMORIAL FUND 


Three more state associations have made contributions to the 
Schmidt Memorial Fund since the list published in the August 
issue of the JouRNAL was compiled. The additional contribu- 
tions are: 


Maine Veterinary Medical Association.......... .. . -$15.00 
Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association...... ... 10.00 
New York State Veterinary Medical Society....... eee 
North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association... . ... 15.00 
State Veterinary Medical Association of Texas.............. 15.00 


Total contributions to the Fund now amount to $635.25. 


COMING VETERINARY MEETINGS 


New York City, Veterinary Medical Association of. Academy 
of Medicine, 5th Ave. & 103rd St., New York, N. Y. Sept. 7, 
1927. Dr. C. P. Zepp, Secretary, 128 W. 53rd St., New York, 

British Columbia Veterinary Association. Vancouver, B. C. 
Sept. 15, 1927. Dr. W. Graham Gillam, Secretary, Clover- 
dale, B. C. 

Indiana-Illinois Veterinary Medical Association. Washington, 
Ind. Sept. 16, 1927. Dr. Frank M. Tade, Secretary, 528 N. 
Ist St., Vincennes, Ind. 

Kansas City Association of Veterinarians. New Baltimore 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sept. 19, 1927. Dr. J. D. Ray, 
Secretary, 400 New Centre Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 28, 1927. Dr. C. 8. Rockwell, Secretary, 5128 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eastern lowa Veterinary Association. Hotel Montrose, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Oct. 5-6, 1927. Dr. J. B. Bryant, Secretary, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Southeastern States Veterinary Medical Association. Jackson- 

ville, Fla. Nov. 14-15, 1927. Dr. J. I. Handley, Secretary, 

Box 1533, Atlanta, Ga. 
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FACTS ABOUT TEXAS SNAKES AND THEIR POISONS* 
By Cotonet M. L. Army 


San Antonio, Texas 


Snakes are the most dangerous of the animals secreting poison 
from special glands; owing to the fact that they do the greatest 
damage among the poor of tropical and semi-tropical countries, 
who work barefooted in the fields, it is hard to get more than 
an estimate of the harm they do. There are 2,300 species of 
snakes in the world, of which 175 are poisonous. The latter 
cause the death of 29,000 a year in India, 5,000 a year in Brazil 
and about 150 yearly in the United States. We have no reports 
of other places. 

In the United States we have thirteen species of Crotalus, or 
rattlesnakes; three species of Sistrurus, or pigmy rattlesnakes; two 
Ankistrodon, or moccasins; and two Micrurus, or coral snakes. 

We have been very backward in providing for the proper 
treatment of snake-bites in this country. The state of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, however, leads the world in the precautions it takes to 
save the lives of victims of snake-bites. With a climate similar 
to that of Texas, a population equal to that of this state in 1910, 
and an area of less than one-half, they have succeeded in reducing 
the deaths from snake-bite annually from 155, in 1907, to three 
at the present time, while we have had over fifteen deaths this 
year in Texas and not all the cases have been reported. I have 
the statistics of deaths due to snake-bite among our live stock in 
Texas last year, from the federal statistician, and estimating the 
value of our live stock at 100 million dollars, our loss must have 
been close to one million dollars. Now a man, a horse and a dog 
are about equally susceptible to snake venom, when the same 
dose is given. In live stock, deaths occur most frequently 
among the young animals, being less resistant, and the tender 
skin allows the fangs to penetrate more readily. Among men the 
danger is diminished 80 per cent by the clothing, about the same 
as full-grown cattle and horses, due to their thick skins. 

The venom is ejected on contact and not on penetration neces- 
sarily. The youth and vigor of the snake affects the discharge of 
venom. We kept the record of 1100 rattlesnakes ‘milked.’ 
They averaged ten drops of venom. The medium-sized snakes 


*Read before the forth semi-annual meeting as the State Veterinary Medical Association of 
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TEXAS SNAKES AND THEIR POISONS 705 


give the most venom. Ten produced none, probably due to the 
fact that the snake had shed its fangs recently and the excretory 
canal had not yet connected with the posterior wall of the mucous 
membrane which connects with the papilla and with the lumen of 
the fang. One snake produced sixty-four drops, but the secretion 
seemed thinner than normal. 


We have obtained the venom of about 5000 rattlesnakes this 
summer. We got most of our supply from H. C. Blanchard, of 
Floresville, Texas, an agent of Snake King, of Brownsville, Texas. 
Mr. Blanchard has handled over 50,000 rattlesnakes in the last 


Fic. 1. Western diamond-back rattlesnake (Crotalus atrox) in a striking position. 


twenty years, mostly in this section of the country, and collects 
snakes from within a radius of about fifty miles from Floresville. 
He advertises in local papers that he will be at certain towns at 
certain times, and will buy all classes of snakes for cash. He then 
makes his trips around the country in his automobile and collects 
his snakes at Floresville, thirty miles south of San Antonio. 
During the months of June, July and August, 1926, he shipped 
out 7,500 pounds, mostly rattlesnakes. The Mexicans are the 
principal collectors during these months. 
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About the middle of August the rattlesnakes commence aesti- 
vating and are rarely caught again until after the riddle of 
September. During this time they usually shed their skins and 
their young are born. They have about ten at a birth, although 
we have a record of one that gave birth to forty-one. About this 
time the Mexicans around here start picking cotton and labor is 
in demand and no more snakes are collected in paying quantities. 
During the months of November and December, the rattlesnakes 
are more common than usual and the young ones are seen for the 
first time. Hunters are frequently bitten during this time, but 
as they wear heavy clothing, little damage is done. 

We find the Crotalus horridus, the banded or timber rattlesnake, 
in the eastern counties of Texas, near the Louisiana border, and 
also the Crotalus adamanteus, or diamond rattlesnake. In this 
section, around San Antonio, we find only the Crotalus atrox, or 
western diamond rattlesnake. In western Texas we find the 
Crotalus confluentus (prairie), Lepidus (green), Molossus (black- 
tailed) and Atox (western diamond) rattlesnakes and also the 
Sistrurus catenatus edwardsii, Edward’s Massauga. In eastern 
Texas the Sistrurus Miliariu, or southern pigmy rattlesnake is 
found. 

The coral snake (Micrurus fulvius) is found from San Antonio 
to eastern Texas. They are rarely over twenty-six inches long 
and on account of their small mouths, which can not be opened 
wide like that of a rattlesnake, they are not dangerous to man. 
After repeated experiments, we have been unable to get any 
effects from their bite on the ear of a small dog, although they 
were allowed to hang on from two to five minutes. 

The water moccasin (Ankistrodon piscivorus) is found east of 
the Pecos River, usually near water and the copperhead (Ankis- 
trodon mokasen) is found from the Texas panhandle to southern 
Texas, generally in rocky places. 

We have at the laboratories of the Antivenin Institute of 
America, at Glenolden, Pennsylvania, thirty horses which are 
being used in making antivenin serum. They are first given 
minute doses of the venom of the rattlesnake, moccasin and the 
coral snake. The first dose is about 1/500 of a milligram of 
venom and the dose is repeated and increased every fourth or 
fifth day until the horse has acquired a tremendous immunity 
and can stand from ten to twelve thousand times the original 
dose. The serum is then tested and, if of the proper strength, 
nine liters of blood are drawn from the jugular vein of the horse, 
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which on separating gives about four liters of serum. It is then 
put in ampules holding ten cubic centimeters, ready for use. 
The serum keeps for as long as eight years, when kept at a 
temperature of from 40 to 70° F. and in a dark place. The serum 
is concentrated so that ten cubic centimeters will neutralize 25 
milligrams of rattlesnake venom. 

To get the best results from this treatment, it must be given as 
soon after the bite as possible, before the destructive effects of 


Fig. 2. The author snaring a rattlesnake. 


the venom have taken place, in the tissues and lymphatic glands. 
However, when the quantity of serum is limited, we delay giving 
it until the neurotoxic symptoms occur. In the meantime the 
system has eliminated part of the poison and with the assistance 
of the neutralizing effect of the serum, a rapid recovery is usually 
made. Patients are sometimes brought to us, whose pulse is so 
weak and fast that we can not count the beats. Within half an 
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hour after the serum is given, the pulse can be counted, although 
it is sometimes as high as 180, but within twelve hours it usually 
drops to 80. Pain and nausea stop soon after the serum is given 
In grave cases the serum should be given intravenously. In less 
urgent cases, it may be given in the subcutaneous tissue, in the 
intrascapular, intracostal or abdominal region. The patient 
should be kept quiet and the use of stimulants avoided. If the 
desired effect is not produced by the serum, the dose should be 
repeated, as a rattlesnake is capable of giving, at one bite, over 
ten times the minimum lethal dose. We have found, in thirty 
cases treated, that only two required the second dose. 


TREATMENT 


When anti-venin serum is not available, the following is 
recommended: 

1. Apply a tourniquet to delay the absorption of the venom. 
A rubber tourniquet around a single bone on the heart side of the 
bite is best, but release it for five seconds every twenty minutes to 
avoid gangrene. 

2. Make a crosscut incision over each fang mark, the longest 
cuts being in prolongation of the axis of the limb, about one inch 
long and one-third of an inch deep. This allows the blood to 
wash out some of the venom, exposes any loose fang in the wound 
and allows the medicinal treatment to reach the venom. 

3. Apply potassium permanganate (1-300) solution to the 
bite, as it oxidizes the venom with which it comes in contact. 
(When a minimum lethal dose of rattlesnake venom was added to 
3 ce of a 1-3000 potassium permanganate solution and injected 
into a dog, he died.) 

4. When available, the mechanical suction treatment is recom- 
mended, as in our fifty-eight experiments with dogs, using treat- 
ments other than the serum treatment, we found it the only 
reliable method, even when we gave as much as eighty-three 
milligrams to a twenty-pound fox terrier. That would be enough 
to kill ten men when given intravenously. This method kept the 
venom or proteolytic enzymes from spreading and while the skin 
around the bite was destroyed, only dry.gangrene followed and all 
seven cases recovered. 

The poison glands are found on either side of the head below 
and behind the eyes and correspond to the parotid glands. The 
gland is surrounded by a fibrous capsule, which represents a 
prolongation of the zygomatic ligament, which divides it into 
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various lobes, receiving fibers from the anterior and median 
temporal muscles. The muscles contract during the act of biting 
and the contents of the glands are synergistically expelled. The 
excretory canal, emerging from the gland, travels upward, then 
forward and downward, to connect with the lumen of the fang. 
The fangs are appended from the anterior part of the maxilla. 
They fold back against the roof of the mouth. Eight or ten 
embryonic fangs, in various stages of development, are in the 


Fie. 3. “Milking” a rattlesnake. 


rear of each of the main fangs. The fangs are shed, usually every 
two months, in warm weather, about the time they are shedding 
their skins. The old fang is frequently left in the wound, a 
point which the doctor should not overlook, as it is hollow and 
contains venom. 

The poison is a thick, amber-colored liquid, neutral or slightly 
acid, of an average specific gravity of from 1.030 to 1.050, and 
yields about one-third its weight of solid matter, after desiccation. 
When dried, it becomes crystalloid in more or less elongated 
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laminae, which are soluble in a normal salt solution and generally 
in distilled water. The amount of venom emitted by a spon- 
taneous bite is one-third larger than that produced by“‘milking.”’ 
The diamond-back rattlesnake of medium size produces about 
240 mgs. of venom, the moccasin about 150 mgs., and the copper- 
head 45 mgs. Judging from the known effects of venom on 
animals, the minimum lethal dose for man is about 1 mg. to 6 
pounds of his weight; the dog, about 1 mg. to each pound of its 
weight and a horse one gram to each twenty-five pounds. 

The venom is composed of the following substances: (1) a 
powerful fibrin ferment; (2) an anti-fibrin ferment which attacks 
the coagulating element; (3) a proteolytic ferment which softens 
the muscles; (4) cytolysins or cell-dissolvers, capable of acting on 
red cells, leucocytes, endothelial cells of the blood-vessels and the 
nerve cells; (5) agglutinins for the red blood cells; (6) an anti- 
bactericidal substance of the nature of an anti-complement; (7) 
neurotoxins with the special affinity for nerve cells; (8) a neuro- 
toxin with the affinity for nerve terminals of the muscles; (9) 
a substance that reinforces the cardiac tonus, which causes the 
heart to stop in systole in some cases. 

Dr. P. Willson made an analysis of 740 cases of snake-poisoning 
reported in the Archives of Internal Medicine (Chicago, 1908) and 
the mortality was only 78, or 10.5 percent. Therefore, in nearly 
90 per cent of the cases the patient recovered, so any treatment not 
fatal from an over-dose of alcohol or chloral hydrate (two popular 
methods of treatment in this part of the country) would stand an 
8-out-of-10 chance to recover without any kind of treatment. It 
should be remembered that the venom is largely composed of an 
albuminoid and chemically closely related to the normal con- 
stituents of the blood. Therefore, no chemical antidote can be 
introduced into the circulation that would destroy the venom, 
that would not at the same time destroy the blood, so we have to 
rely on an anti-venin serum as being the best means to neutralize 
the venom. 

As a result of a number of autopsies on dogs given one milligram 
of rattlesnake venom per pound of body weight, the following 
were found, when injected near the center of the thigh. 

1. Profuse swelling from two to four inches around the inocu- 
lation in the thigh. 

2. Discoloration for two or three inches around injection. 

3. Extreme ecchymosis and gangrene of thigh and extending 
in the subcutaneous tissues, as far as the navel and half-way up 
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the sides. The skin was separated from the body in the gangran- 
eous area and the surface of the flesh was slimy and of a dark-red 
or nearly black color. All the lymphatics and lymph-nodes were 
of a dirty black. 

4. Slight congestion of the liver, kidneys and lower intestine. 

5. Marked ecchymosis in duodenum. 

6. The spleen is usually black. 

7. The heart is full of black liquid blood and large clots. 

We expect the serum will be on the market by April and it is 
hoped that the first supply will be kept for the use of human 
beings and that the next year the older supply may be used for 
animals, if necessary. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Two children have died from rattlesnake bites within a week, 
one at Del Rio, January 17, and one here, January 23. This is 
during a time when snakes are supposed to be in their winter 
quarters. What will occur when they come out during warmer 
weather and children are playing around in the grass barefooted 
and when barefooted workers are in the vegetable, corn and 
cotton fields? What shall we do to stop the “slaughter of 
the innocent?” 


My advice after a long study of the situation is as follows: 


1. Rid your neighborhood of dangerous snakes. Clean up 
around your place so the snakes will not come back. Have small- 
meshed, wire screens under your porches and buildings that are 
snake-proof. Seal up all holes leading into the dens where they 
hibernate during the winter to keep them in. Report the snake. 
caves to us and we will try to destroy them with poisonous gases. 
A five-foot stick is long enough to kill any rattlesnake, so when 
you see one kill it with what is available and do not run home 
and get your gun, because the snake may leave in the meantime. 
Hogs kill and eat many snakes and so do chaparral-cocks and 
hawks. There are seasons of the year when hogs could be turned 
loose for this purpose when they would do little damage to crops. 
Dogs can be trained to kill snakes. They can be made to acquire 
their own immunity in the method described for horses. 

2. Have a rattlesnake kit handy at your home and in your 
car. Those using mechanical suction are recommended. We 
experimented with dogs that had been ordered destroyed. We 
injected in one dog enough to kill four dogs, from a live rattle- 
snake. We drew out the poison with a rubber breast-pump and 
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injected it into the four dogs. Two died outright from the venom 
injected and the other two were destroyed when they showed 
evidence of having received a fatal dose, to prevent unnecessary 
suffering. The dog first injected with rattlesnake venom, from 
which we drew the venom, recovered and was never even seriously 
sick at any time. 

3. The venom of a Texas diamond-back rattlesnake is spread 
by the lymphatics, so a rubber tourniquet will prevent the absorp- 
tion of the venom until it can be drawn out by mechanical suc- 
tion. 

4. The wound should be dressed with mercurochrome or 
other suitable antiseptic, to keep it clean. Go to the nearest 
doctor or hospital, where they have rattlesnake serum. 


Meet me where the Continental Congress met; 
Sign where the Declaration of Independence was signed— 
In Philadelphia. September 13-14-15-16 


He: “I’ve an awful cold in my head.” 
She: ‘Well, that’s something.’’—Dallas News. 


Within the Coutyard of the Veterinary Building, University of Pennsylvania, looking 
east. Hospital on the right, classrooms and laboratories in the foreground and on the left 
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DIFFUSE CYSTIC ENDOMETRITIS 


By WALTER P. KENNEDY and H. W. Batrp 


Department of Phusiology, Edinburgh University, 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Within a short space of time three bitches were encountered 
in the practice of one of us (W. H. W. B.), which exhibited such 
unusual clinical features that detailed examinations were made. 
The results of these and the paucity of the literature dealing 
with the condition indicated that it was worthy of report. The 
case histories are as follows: 

Case 1: Bull bitch, four years old, breeding history nil. When 
first seen had been sick and off its food for two days. Symptoms 
were: vomiting, loss of appetite, fetid breath, excessive thirst, 
respirations short and rapid, temperature and pulse normal. 
Diagnosis was gastritis. Suitable treatment was given with 
good results. Thirteen days later it was reported that there 
had been a profuse discharge of blood from the vagina, and 
when the animal was seen the hemorrhage had almost stopped, 
but small quantities of clotted blood were still coming away. 
The symptoms of gastritis had disappeared and, except for 
weakness, the bitch seemed healthy in every other respect. 
A vaginal douche of potassium permanganate stopped the 
bleeding which, however, recurred and continued for intervals 
on each successive day. 

Four days later the animal was X-rayed, lipiodol being in- 
jected into the uterine cavity. This preparation is very suitable 
for the purpose, but must be perfectly fresh and of a clear, pale 
amber color, indicating that no free iodin is present; and in this 
condition sterilization is unnecessary. Fifteen ce were injected 
with a silver cathether, which was retained during the screening 
and photography. After its removal the lipiodol escaped rapidly 
to the exterior. 

The X-ray appearance is shown in figures 1 and 2. It will be 
seen that the left cornu is obstructed about its mid-point, though 
not completely so, and that the obstruction is continued until 
just distal to the ovary, where the lipiodol again balloons the 
lumen. The isolated shadow immediately below the tip of the 
cathether marks the fimbriae. Figure 2 is taken antero-posteriorly 
and confirms the condition of the left cornu. It further demon- 
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WALTER P. KENNEDY anv WILLIAM H. W. BAIRD 


Fig. 1. (Above) Lateral radiograph of case 1, showing lipiodol and silver catheter 
in left cornu of the uterus, which is partly obstructed. 


Fia. 2. (Below) Antero-posterior radiograph of case 1. Only a small quantity of 
lipiodol has entered the right cornu. 
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strates that the right cornu is entirely blocked, just proximal to 
the bifurcation of the cornua. 

Six days later the vaginal discharge became suppurative, so 
douches of acriflavin (1-1000) and pessaries of iodoform and boric 
acid were administered. A mixture consisting of calcium lactate, 
liq. ext. ergot and liq. sedans was given over the period of the 
hemorrhage, and continued to this time. The treatment was 
maintained for three weeks but no improvemert resulted, and 
as the possibility of malignant disease was suspected, operative 
interference was determined upon, and a complete hysterectomy 
and ovarectomy was performed under lumbar anesthesia with 
anesthene. When the organs had been removed, the uterus was 
opened with sterile precautions, and cultures on blood-agar 
plates were made from the pus in the cavity, some smears being 
made at the same time from different parts of the cornua. A 
profuse growth was obtained from the cultures, the organism 
being a Gram-positive, short-chain streptococcus. A small num- 
ber of staphylococci were also present, but they were so few in 
comparison with the streptococci as not to have any clinical 
significance. 

The uterus was much enlarged and the lumina of both horns 
were filled with brown, grumous pus of a fetid odor, and very 
viscous. When this was washed out, the mucosa was found 
to be highly rugose, plicated, and profusely dotted all over with 
small mucoid cysts ranging in size up to 2 to 3 mm. in diameter. 
A portion of the wall was removed to show the state of the 
mucosa, and this is shown in figure 5. Pieces from several 
different areas of the uterus were fixed in 10 per cent formol 
and sectioned. 

Microscopic appearance; The normal structure of the endo- 
metrium was profoundly altered by diffuse, glandular cysts, in 
all stages of formation, and throughout the whole surface. Some 
normal glands yet remained, but they were scanty, and all stages 
of transition to the distended retention cyst were seen. The epi- 
thelial lining of the unchanged glands and the smaller cysts was 
normal, and in the larger cysts it had altered from the usual 
columnar type to one more resembling stratified epithelium. In 
some places it was only one cell thick; in others there were two 
or three layers. Many of the lining cells showed the typical 
appearances of secretory activity. As can be seen from figure 6, 
the lumina of some of the cysts were filled with a considerable 
amount of cell debris, consisting of small round-cells, polymorphs , 
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Fie. 3. (Above) Lateral radiograph of case 2. Right cornu seen to be obstructed 
at the ovarian end. 


Fig. 4. (Below) Antero-posterior radiograph of case 2; left cornu entirely blocked. 
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desquamated epithelial cells, bacteria, mucoid materia! and de- 
tritus. Some contained little but the faintly-staining mucoid 
material, some were empty, and one contained a quantity of 
blood. This example, which occupies half of figure 6, was one 
of the largest of the cysts found, and was conspicuous macro- 
scopically by the coloration due to the presence of the blood. 
In no other case was any notable quantity of blood demonstrable. 
The subepithelial stroma showed a very considerable amount of 
small round-cell infiltration, and this extended into the myo- 
metrium, though to a less degree. Most of the vessels showed 
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Fic. 5. Uterus of case 1. A ion of the wall has been removed to show the mucosa. 
he ovaries can also be seen. 


some perivascular thickening. There was no evidence of any 
neoplasm of the endometrium, nor of any myoma. 

The ovaries were also examined microscopically, and showed 
the presence of several corpora lutea, of large size, and not yet 
in a state of involution. This bitch had been in heat nine weeks 
previous to the operation, and Marshall' states that the condi- 
tion of pseudo-pregnancy, that is, the generative phenomena 
subsequent to a non-fertilized ovulation, persists from eight to 
nine weeks from the beginning of heat; the corpus luteum then 
commences to undergo involution. It is possible that the uterine 
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Fic. 6. (Above) Section of endometrium of case 1, showing large cyst, occupying 
alf of the picture and containing blood, and several other 


cysts of smaller size. x 60 


Fia. 7. (Below) Section of endometrium of case 2. The cysts contain debris or 
mucoid material, the walls are plicated, and there is some 
small round-cell infiltration. x 60. 
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hyperemia due to the inflammation might involve a hyperemia 
of the ovaries, and tend to maintain the persistence of the cor- 
pora lutea. 

Case 2; Spaniel bitch, three years old, breeding history nil. 
She showed such a similar history to the foregoing that only the 
salient points of difference will be noted. Five weeks after a 
period of heat, the animal showed signs of gastritis, which clearéd 
up on treatment, and about three weeks subsequent to this the 
uterine disorder appeared. In this case the bleeding was very 
much more scanty, and the discharge became purulent more 
rapidly. It was exceedingly profuse, viscous, and very fetid. 
The animal was X-rayed, and it was found that the left cornu 
was completely blocked, and the right was obstructed just distal 
to the ovary. This is well shown in figures 3 and 4. As before, 
hysterectomy and ovarectomy were performed, this time under 
chloroform. Recovery was uneventful for three weeks, when the 
animal developed acute gastritis and died. 

Cultures from the pus in the uterus were made and a similar 
Gram-positive streptococcus was obtained in great numbers. 
Some diphtheroids and a few staphylococci were also present. 
Smears from the pus contained the organisms, and sections 
demonstrated their presence in the lumina of the glands and 
cysts of the endometrium. The viscosity of the pus was notable, 
for it was only with the greatest difficulty that it could be washed 
from the endometrium prior to fixation. As in the previous case, 
the organ was much enlarged and of a pale color. 

Microscopic appearance: This was so similar to case 1 that 
sections of the one could easily have been mistaken for sections 
of the other, and the description of the first equally applies to 
this case. Figure 7 is a section of the endometrium (under a 
higher magnification than figure 6) and shows this smilarity 
well. 

Case 3: Moagrel bitch, age uncertain (circa 3); breeding his- 
tory, one uneventful pregnancy, a year previous. There was 
no history of gastric disturbance, the animal being brought in 
on account of a fetid discharge from the vagina. As in the other 
cases, douching proved ineffective and a similar operation was 
performed. The uterus was swollen, but to a much less degre2 
than in the others, and instead of being pale in color it was a 
deep purple. The tissues appeared very inflammatory, and the 
vessels in the broad ligament were engorged with blood. Cul- 
tures and smears were made from the pus in various parts of 
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the cavity, and although the blood-agar plates were put up both 
aerobically and anaerobically, no growth whatever was obtained. 
Careful search of the smears revealed only a single organism, a 
diplococcus. 

Microscopic appearance: This was similar to the two fore- 
going, but the cyst formation had not reached such an advanced 
stage, the cysts being smaller in size and relatively fewer in 
number. The general appearance, however, left no doubt that 
the condition was a parallel one. The ovaries contained several 
ripe corpora lutea and, except for some engorgement of the ves- 
sels and sinuses of the hilum, were normal. 


Fig. 8. Section of endometrium of rabbit, to show glandular retention cysts. x 57. 


Discussion 


An extensive search of the literature of human and veterinary 
uterine pathology yielded only two cases which could be con- 
sidered parallel to these reported here, one in the human subject, 
by Westphal,” and one in a cat, by Guttmacher.’ Eden and Lockyer* 
describe a condition of endometritis polyposa cystica which has 
some measure of resemblance to these, but the polypoid nature 
distinctly differentiates it. Westphal’s case had a history of 
long-standing sterility, and leucorrhea was present. He favored 
a chronic endometritis as the etiological factor of the cyst for- 
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mation. Guttmacher was faced with the alternative explana- 
tions of senile fibrosis and post-inflammatory scarring, to account 
for the sealing over of the glandular ostia; there was no conclu- 
sive evidence to show that any senile changes had begun, and 
although there was no active inflammatory condition at the time 
when the animal was killed, he considered that the probability 
was that there had been a well-healed, post-inflammatory proc- 
ess, which had left no more evidence than this. In the light 
of the present cases this explanation would appear satisfactory. 

One of us (W. P. K.)* previously reported two cases of reten- 
tion cysts of the endometrium in rabbits. These animals were 
being used in experiments on the effects of corpus luteum and 
ovarian extracts, which to some extent confused the issue. In 
one case, one large and a few small cysts were seen, but in the 
other they were numerous and involved almost the whole endo- 
metrium. Figure 8 is a section from this case, and shows some 
of the larger cysts. There were no certain signs of inflammation, 
but the possibility of its previous occurrence is by no means 
excluded. 

The difficulty in the present cases is to explain how the ostia 
of the glands became occluded so that retention cysts subse- 
quently formed. We would suggest that the condition arose 
from the hyperemia and hyperplasia occasioned by the presence 
of acute inflammatory processes, and by the exceedingly viscous 
nature of the discharge. The fact that the pus in the third case 
was sterile is an added difficulty, but the only culture methods 
adopted were aerobic and anaerobic blood-agar plates, and as- 
suming that the causative organism was not a Gram-positive 
streptococcus, as in the others, it may have been some form 
which would not respond to these methods of culture. 


SuMMARY 


Three cases of diffuse cystic endometritis in the bitch are 
described and discussed. Mention is made of two similar cases 
in rabbits, and a tentative suggestion is advanced as to the 
causation of the condition. 
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Meet thy friends in the Friendly City— 
Philadelphia, September 13-14-15-16 


Diner: ‘Waiter, I’ll have pork chops with fried potatoes, and 


I’ll have the chops lean.” 
Waiter: ‘Yes, sir, which way?’’—-The Detroit News. 


Main Entrance to the Veterinary School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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A TREATMENT FOR LIVER-FLUKE INFESTATION IN 
GOATS* 


By J. N. Suaw and B. T. Stums 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Montgomerie! has reported the successful use of carbon tetra- 
chlorid as a treatment for sheep affected with liver flukes. He 
found that a single dose of 1 cc was sufficient to destroy all 
mature liver flukes in sheep. 

Since these parasites are a serious menace to the goat industry 
of Oregon, the following studies were made. 

On September 25, 1926, a flock of goats originally containing 
290 animals was visited, due to a request for help by the owner. 
Twenty-five had died during the preceding two weeks, eight 
deaths occurring in one night. Symptoms typical of liver-fluke 
infestation were observed in approximately 150 goats. Three 
autopsies revealed large numbers of flukes (Fasciola hepatica), in 
the livers and lesions typical of liver rot. Ten goats, two appar- 
ently well and eight which were affected, were taken to the 
laboratory for study. One sick animal died in transit, and the 
autopsy revealed liver-rot lesions and large numbers of flukes. 
The seven sick animals exhibited characteristic symptoms of 
fluke infestation—black diarrhea, submaxillary edema or ‘“‘water 
ball,”’ pallid visible mucous membranes, ascites and stiffness. 
Fecal examination revealed the presence of fluke eggs in all nine 
goats. A few stomach-worm eggs and lung-worm eggs and em- 
bryos were present, but not in sufficient numbers to indicate 
severe infestation. 

Ages were determined and weights obtained. The seven 
showing symptoms were divided into two groups, one containing 
four and the other three. Each goat in the group of four received 
a l-ce soluble gelatin capsule of carbon tetrachlorid on Septem- 
ber 26. They had free access to food and water, both before 
and after the treatment. The group of three goats was held as 
checks. (See table I.) 

The two apparently healthy goats were held untreated as 
checks against the approximately 100 apparently healthy goats 


*Read before the joint meeting of the British Columbia, Swe and Washington Veterinary 
Medical Associations, Bellingham, Wash., June 28-29-30, 19 
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treated September 25, 1926, and November 10, 1926, and left 
on the owner’s ranch. The 140 sick goats treated on the same 
dates and left on the ranch were checked by untreated sick goats 
taken to the laboratory. This treatment consisted in the adminis- 
tration to each animal of a 1-cc soluble gelatin capsule of carbon 
tetrachlorid. (See table II.) 


TaBLeE II—Goats not showing symptoms 
| 
TREAT- | | 
MENT | RESULTS AUTOPSY 


(CCL) | | 


None ‘Died 2-14-27 ‘Ascites, edema, diarrhea, 
| cirrhosis of liver, mature 
| flukes numerous 


| 
| 
Mature| 1 ce ‘Died 11-14-26 |Ascites, edema, diarrhea, 
| 11-8-26 | | cirrhosis of liver. No 
| | flukes but fluke eggs 
| numerous 


All ages No losses up to 11-10-26.0wner reported two 
No symptoms of fluke! deaths upto 2-15-17*. No 
infestation developed in| symptoms of fluke in 
any of these animals up} either of these. No 
to 6-5-27 flukes or fluke lesions in 

either animal on autopsy 


*Sick and well goats were together and owner could not determine in which group these two 
goats belonged. 


The capsules were administered by using a pair of long curved 
forceps. An assistant held the mouth open and the capsule was 
placed well back on the tongue. Two hundred goats were treated 
per hour with ease. An occasional capsule was crushed between 
the teeth, but no ill effects were observed. 


Discussion 


In table I it is noticed that the three sick goats which were 
held as untreated checks died in from 8 to 16 days with typical 
liver-rot lesions. Of the 140 sick goats which were treated Sep- 
tember 25, 1926, and left on the ranch, two died within 46 days. 
One of these deaths was accidental and no autopsy was held. 
The owner brought the liver of the other to the laboratory. One 
mature and 22 immature flukes were found. Since Montgomerie 
had reported carhon tetrachlorid in l-ce doses would not destroy 
immature flukes, the ranch was visited November 10, 1926, and 
all the goats were treated again. At this time all symptoms had 
disappeared and it was impossible to identify those which had 
shown symptoms. These goats were observed again on February 


i 
Goat | AGE } 
| 
| 
1 Mature | ‘ 
— 
Herd of 
100 
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15, 1927. Two of the entire group had died since the second 
treatment. The owner reported neither had contained any flukes 
in their livers. 

Of the four treated goats which were held in the laboratory, 
two died, goat 5 in 22 days after treatment and goat 7 in 62 days. 
Numerous fluke eggs found in their gall-bladders proved these 
animals had harbored flukes. None could be found on autopsy, 
however. Cirrhosis was much less marked in these treated ani- 
mals than in the untreated controls. Goat 5 showed very little 
improvement following treatment. Since stomach-worm eggs 
were very numerous in the feces of this animal, 8 cc of carbon 
tetrachlorid was given as a possible treatment for these parasites, 
on October 14, 1926. Four days later the goat died. Live stom- 
ach worms were numerous in the abomasum. Goat 7 improved 
following the first treatment and the diarrhea disappeared in 
eight days. It was the smallest and weakest goat in the group 
and was very much abused by the others in the pen. Coccidia in 
large numbers, lung-worm larvae, and stomach-worm eggs were 
constantly present in the feces. A second treatment of 1 ce of 
CCl was given after the animal was so weak it could not stand. 
It died in less than 40 hours after this second treatment. Large 
numbers of coccidia, a few lung worms, and numerous stomach 
worms were found upon autopsy. 

The diarrhea disappeared in less than two weeks from both 
the laboratory goats which lived. Goat 2 gained sixteen pounds 
in the first ten days. It was destroyed in apparently good health, 
58 days after treatment. Approximately twenty mature ovulating 
flukes were found in the liver and gall-bladder. Goat 6 gained 
thirteen pounds in 36 days. It was destroyed in good health, 
174 days after treatment. One mature ovulating fluke was found 
in its liver. 

The two goats not showing symptoms, which were taken to 
the laboratory, were both discharging fluke eggs, September 26, 
1926. Goat 1 continued in apparently good health until about 
January 1, 1927, when some diarrhea developed. Occasional 
examinations of the feces for fluke eggs had consistently revealed 
their presence. Symptoms of fluke infestation were well developed 
by February 1, and the animal died February 14, 1927. Autopsy 
revealed typical lesions with mature flukes numerous in the liver. 

Goat 3 continued in apparent good health until about Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, when scours and submaxillary edema developed. By 
November 8, ascites, stiffness, diarrhea, submaxillary edema and 
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pallid mucous membranes were noted and the animal was so 
weak it could scarcely stand. At this time a l-ce capsule of 
carbon tetracholrid was given. It died six days later, November 
14, 1926. Autopsy revealed typical lesions of liver rot with 
large numbers of fluke eggs in the gall-bladder but no flukes. The 
100 goats showing no symptoms, which had been treated and 
left on the owner’s ranch, did not develop any indications of 
liver rot up to June 15, 1927. 

Microscopie examination of feces is an important aid in diag- 
nosis of fluke infestation, as it enables the veterinarian to deter- 
mine the presence of these parasites before symptoms develop. 

Carbon tetrachlorid is very volatile and apparently some losses 
are experienced in the use of this drug in the treatment of para- 
sites in other animals. We have noted no ill effects resulting 
from its use in l-ce doses in goats. In treating dogs and foxes it 
is recommended that they be fasted for twelve hours, but this is 
not necessary in goats. 

It is a general recommendation that this drug be not employed 
when there are any lesions of the kidneys or liver. This may apply 
to smaller animals but certainly is not to be considered as apply- 
ing to goats suffering from liver rot. 

As Montgomerie has demonstrated in his studies of sheep, 
immature flukes are not destroyed by carbon tetrachlorid. Con- 
sequently, a second treatment is necessary if immature flukes are 
present at the time of the first treatment. 

CONCLUSION 

Carbon tetrachlorid in doses of one cubic centimeter is a satis- 

factory treatment for liver-fluke infestation in goats. 
REFERENCE 
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STATE TROOPERS PROTECT VETERINARIANS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


According to a press dispatch from York, Pa., open hostilities 
between a mob of seventy-five farmers and a detachment of 
forty state police broke out at Stewartstown, York County, 
recently, when attaches of the State Bureau of Animal Industry 
began testing cattle for tuberculosis in that vicinity. The troopers 
are reported to have dispersed the incensed farmers without any 
bloodshed and the veterinarians then went ahead with their work 
under heavy guard. 
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ON THE USE OF FURFURAL AS AN EMBALMING 
FLUID 


By G. W. McNutt, 
Department of Veterinary Anatomy, 


and Paut F. Bruins, 
Department of Chemical Engineering, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Furfural was first discovered 140 years ago, but until recently 
it has remained a chemical curiosity, its chemical properties and 
even its very appearance being unknown to those who frequently 
untilized its services in the determination of pentoses and pento- 
sans. This general lack of knowledge is comprehensible when we 
realize that previous to 1922 it was never quoted below 36.50 
per pound. 

Since 1922 it has become the cheapest aldehydic body com- 
mercially available, due to the development of a commercial 
method of manufacture. It is obtained from pentosans, which 
are found in the following materials, given in the order of their 
pentosan content: corn cobs, oat hulls, corn stalks, peanut 
shells and cottonseed hulls. Oat hulls have been selected as the 
most readily available raw material, and 6,000 pounds of furfural 
are at present being produced daily at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
by the Quaker Oats Company. A simple and effective pro- 
cedure has been developed, in which the hulls are subjected to 
the action of steam and acid in large rotary digesters. By this 
method, satisfactory yields of furfural are produced, admixed 
with relatively small quantities of water. 

Pure furfural is a liquid at ordinary temperatures, freezing at 
38.7° C. and boiling at 161.7° C. It has a specific gravity of 1.16. 
It is soluble in water up to 8.5 percent by weight, at room tem- 
perature. Its structural formula is: 

H — —C-—H 
H—C C—C= 
| 
O H 

Freshly distilled furfural has a pale yellow color, but after a 
time it gradually darkens until it becomes a dark brown. The 
~ Received for publication, June 30, 1927. 
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color is believed to be due to the formation of a polymerization 
product, which is a dark-colored solid, soluble in the furfural. 


Ninety-five percent furfural is listed at 10 cents per pound in 
tank cars. Present indications are that furfural will be still lower 
in price. Forty per cent formaldehyde solution retails at 13% 
cents per pound at the present time. Thus our first problem 
was to test the strength of furfural, using formalin (40 per cent 
formaldehyde by weight dissolved in water) as a standard. Our 
object was to obtain an embalming fluid strong enough to preserve 
the cadaver indefinitely. Strengths varying from 10 to 20 per 
cent were used. As furfural is soluble in water only up to 8.5 
per cent, an emulsion was used in injecting the higher percentages. 
Twenty per cent furfural was required to give results similar to 
121% per cent formalin. Thus furfural has a little over one-half 
of the preserving properties of formalin. 


The cadaver becomes quite firm at first but the firmness is 
gradually lost and in a few days the body is as soft and pliable 
as during life. The subject will stand exposure to air for several 
weeks before appreciable desiccation is noticeable. From this 


standpoint furfural is valuable when used in conjunction with 
formalin to overcome the desiccating action of the latter. 


One great disadvantage in the use of furfural in high percent- 
ages is the discoloration of the cadaver, due to polymerization. 
The cadaver is too greatly discolored to be of use as a dissector. 
The discovery of some treatment which will keep the furfural 
from polymerizing will bring it into greater use as an embalming 
agent. Experiments at present under way indicate that traces 
of organic reducing agents may give the desired results. In an 
effort to find out how much furfural may be used with formalin 
and still not cause objectionable discoloration, a number of 
experiments were carried out, using varying percentages of both 
fluids. From these it was discovered that furfural may be used 
up to 5 per cent without undue discoloration. 


We have had constant trouble with molds in our laboratory 
material. In the past, phenol has been our most effective agent 
to check molds. Both crude and straw-colored phenol have 
been tried. Because of the difficulty in forming solutions and 
because they were so disagreeable to handle we discontinued 
their use and have come to use phenol U.S.P. Phenol in 1 to 
2 per cent solutions in embalming fluids has been found to have 
little effect on the surface mold. When used in higher percentages 
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it makes the cost of embalming quite high. For this reason we 
then discontinued its use in the embalming fluid and painted the 
molded parts with an aqueous solution of phenol. Sufficient 
phenol was not soluble in water to kill the mold. We then used 
10 per cent solution of phenol in pale paraffin oil. This was 
found quite successful in checking mold. 

Furfural is known to have properties which prevent the growth 
of molds. Hence we have found this to be one of its greatest 
advantages in our own laboratory when used with other embalm- 
ing agents. We have established a routine method of including 
21% per cent furfural in all our embalming fluids. Previously, 
we have used as high as 20 per cent formalin during the warmer 
weather. Although this was more than is required to embalm a 
cadaver, surface molds were less apt to attack it. With several 
subjects in the laboratory at a time this strong formalin solution 
made the room extremely disagreeable to work in. Furthermore, 
formalin in this strength is very injurious to the hands. Furfural 
affects the hands only slightly even in pure form and while it 
has a decided odor it is not particularly unpleasant. Twelve 
and one-half per cent formalin and 2% per cent furfural has 
given quite satisfactory results with large animals, thus 214 per 
cent furfural actually replaced 714 per cent formalin during the 
warmer weather. There has been but little trouble with molds 
since using furfural. All underwrapping cloths are moistened 
in a 5 per cent furfural solution, which further prevents surface 
mold and at the same time prevents desiccation. If mold 
appears, it has been readily checked by painting the affected 
parts with a saturated aqueous solution of furfural. 

In preserving specimens in glass jars, furfural is not desirable 
because it does not form a clear solution and has a tendency to: 
discolor the specimen. As a preserving fluid in which to immerse 
parts of cadavers or small animals after embalming it is superior 
to any fluid we have tried, from the standpoint of cheapness and 
efficiency combined. 

While there are a great many agents used in embalming, many 
of which we have combined with furfural, we have considered 
cheapness as the primary factor. The large percentage of forma- 
lin was used because it is desirable in the larger animals to have 
the cadaver quite firm. They are too large and bulky to handle 
satisfactorily in a soft condition. 

Our conclusions are that furfural is of value as an embalming 
fluid when used in conjunction with other embalming agents. 
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It controls mold, is not desiccating and is an excellent preserving 
medium to hold embalmed material until such time as it may 
be needed for dissection or other purposes. 


Attend the meeting in Philadelphia, 
September 13-14-15-16, 
Where many things began and the best continue 


EASTERN IOWA VETERINARIANS HOLD PICNIC 


The Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association held a picnic at the 
Wapsinicon State Park, Anamosa, Iowa, August 3, 1927. There 
were about 200 in attendance. A golf tournament featured the 
program for the men and a band concert by the Springville High 
School Band furnished entertainment for the ladies and children 
until the lunch hour. A wonderful lunch was served cafeteria 
style. The evening was given over to dancing at the beautiful 
club house of the Anamosa Country Club, which was turned 
over to the veterinarians by the members of the Club. The 
Springville Male Quartet, of which Dr. W. J. Pirie is a member, 
rendered many fine numbers during the evening. 


Within the Courtyard of the Veterinary Building, University of Pennsylvania, locki 
west. Main gate in the foreground, hospital on the left, administrative offices an 
laboratories on the right. 
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Interim Report of Experiments on Calves in Relation to 
Susceptibility, Infection and Immunity. 


By E. A. Watson, Chief Pathologist, 


Pathological Division, Health of Animals Branch, Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada 


At an early stage in our work and experiments, we were led 
to question closely some of the more or less generally accepted 
statements in regard to, first, the virulence and pathogenicity 
of tubercle bacilli and, second, the susceptibility and resistance 
of the hosts of different animal species. 

We found it necessary to undertake long and tedious prelim- 
inary work in this connection in an effort to determine the rela- 
tive degree of pathogenicity or virulence of different strains of 
tubercle bacilli and, through a close and personal experience, to 
come to a better understanding of those factors, the constant 
and the varying, which fix, alter or modify the course and develop- 
ment of tuberculous infection and resistance. I have referred to 
this as preliminary work, but it soon developed into a regular 
routine, and has continued as such up to the present day, for 
the more we experimented and observed the more we were com- 
pelled to modify or change previously held views and conceptions 
of tuberculosis infection and pathogenicity, sucseptibility and 
resistance, vaccination and immunity. In preliminary work or 
in this routine part of the research program, if we may call it so, 
we have isolated many different strains of tubercle bacilli, 
studying their cultural characters, preparing and testing quan- 
tities of tuberculin and different antigens produced from these 
individual strains. We have made many thousand serological 
tests and microscopical examinations, and have artificially 
infected and autopsied more than a thousand laboratory animals 
in addition to cattle, horses and fowl. 

Tubercle bacilli are generally referred to as being of the’ 
human, bovine or avian type. This type-grouping rests now, 
apparently, not so much upon the animal host of the tubercle 
bacilli as upon certain morphological and cultural characteristics 
and the degree and kind of pathogenicity for different species of 
animals. 

Received for publication, July 21, 1927. 
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Our experiments have given us ample evidence that different 
strains of tubercle bacilli of the same type, whether bovine, human 
or avian, vary not only in morphological characters and in the 
rate and appearance of growth under artificial methods of culti- 
vation, in tuberculin production, in antigenic properties, and in 
pathogenicity for different species of animals, but that they also 
vary, sometimes very markedly, in pathogenicity for the same 
animal species as well as for different animal species. Undoubt- 
edly, strains of any one type, even when freshly isolated, may 
range from high to low virulence for one species of animal. This 
fact may be noted, without any laboratory experiments, in 
different herds of infected cattle. One herd, with a high per- 
centage of reactors, will show at postmortem examination a 
high percentage of cases with generalized tuberculosis. In 
another herd, with an equally high percentage of reactors, there 
may be few or none at all showing advanced or progressive 
disease, the lesions, for the most part, being very small, localized 
to a few groups of glands, and in a healing or inactive stage. 
Similar extremes of variation may be noted in herds in which 
the percentage of reactors is low. 

It is difficult or impossible to say, at present, how much of 
this is due to the degree of virulence of the infection and how 
much to the degree of resistance inherited or acquired by the 
individual animal or herd of animals. We do know that when 
infection appears for the first time in a herd, it tends to spread 
rapidly and to result in extensive disease. In such herds infec- 
tion is brought onto virgin soil, and the results may be attributed 
to a lack of resistance. On the other hand, in herds which have 
been infected for a number of generations there is a wide range 
of variation in the rate of infection, and in the activity of the 
disease. Thus, we have to reckon with a number of factors 
which may be grouped under: 

(1) Virulence and pathogenicity 

(2) Resistance, inherited or naturally acquired. 

(3) Infectivity. 
We have a good deal of direct evidence bearing upon the first, 
less in regard to the second, and still less that is applicable to the 
third. These factors are closely intermingled and it is extremely 
difficult to separate them or to define their relationship to one 
another. 

These points are stressed because, even though they are recog- 
nized to some extent, they are frequently overlooked and insuffi- 
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ciently considered, and the fallacy that tuberculous infection of 
cattle, sooner or later, leads to progressive and fatal disease still 
exists. It is of the utmost importance to remember, especially 
in connection with trials and experiments on artificial vaccina- 
tion and immunity, that bovine infection with tubercle bacilli, 
whether introduced naturally or by artificial means, may: 

(1) Rest in a state of inactivity for indefinite periods of time, 

or 

(2) Excite a reaction with the formation of tuberculous foci 

which (a) completely heal and disappear at an early stage 
and leave no trace, (b) become localized, limited and 
inactive, and remain as such, and (c) lead to progressive 
and fatal disease. 
We cannot say with any degree of certainty what will be the 
course or sequence of events as a result of the introduction of 
living tubercle bacilli into a bovine animal. The possibility of a 
natural spontaneous healing or cure of tuberculosis is recognized 
and made use of in the argument favoring preventive vaccina- 
tion, i. e., the attempt to confer an immunity through the injec- 
tion of measured doses, at timed intervals, of prepared or modi- 
fied tubercle bacilli, an immunity more certain and more lasting 
than the resistance that may be acquired in Nature’s apparently 
haphazard way. 

These observations, arising from a great deal of experimental 
work and personal experience are preliminary to a consideration 
of a few experiments of which a skeleton outline is given in the 
accompanying tables. ; 

We show here only calves which have been killed or have died 
from causes other than tuberculosis and examined postmortem. 
These animals were killed at ages of a few months up to two 
years, at an early stage of the experiment. Other animals in 
each group will be killed at later intervals, and we hope, in this 
way, as time goes on, to be able to record the sequence of events 
from a very early age’ to adult life and, in a sufficient number of 
cases, to post-adult periods of life. 

Regarding exposure to natural infection, the animals were 
raised, within a few hours of their birth, in a tuberculous environ- 
ment, fed on the pooled milk of tuberculous cows, and lived 
constantly in cohabitation with naturally infected and experi- 
mentally infected cattle. 

The results in these animals, though they do not go far towards 
definite conclusions, have some significance. 
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Taste I—Group VI. Susceptibility to natural aa through feeding milk 
of and cohabitation with tuberculous cattle 


ANIMAL DEATH 


| 
No. AGE CAUSE | LESIONS OF 
| Mos. TUBERCULOSIS 


10 Ons Killed | None visible 
Killed | None visible 

Killed | None visible 
Killed | Bronchial lymph- 
| glands 


65 
64 
78 
91 


Group VI: Of four calves continuously exposed to natural 
infection, three, killed at 1114 months, 1 year and 9 months, 1 
year and 101% months, respectively, showed no visible evidence 
of infection. One (calf 91), killed at 1 year, 3 months, of age, 
showed a very slightly infected peribronchial lymph-gland. 


TaBLe II—Group VII A. Vaccination with BCG cultures and subsequent sus- 
ceptibility to natural infection, as in group VI 


ANIMAL DEATH 


Sex AGE AGE LESIONS OF 
(Days) YRs. | Mos. TUBERCULOSIS 


13 ci None visible 
7 0 Ci None visible 
2 Pneumonia} None visible 

15 Pneumonia! None visible 


TaBLe IlI—Group VII B. Vaccination with BCG cultures and subsequent sus- 
ceptibility to natural infection, as in group VI 


ANIMAL DEATH 


TUBERCULOSIS 


| 
Sex AGE Cause | LESIONS OF 


| (Days) | Yrs. | Mos. 

1 | : i Retropharyng eal 
and mesenteric 
lymph-glands 
Killed | Mediastinal and 
mesenteric 
lymph-glands 
3 Killed | Bronchial lymph- 
glands 
3 Killed | Mediastinal and 
bronchial 
lymph-glands 
Killed | Mediastinal and 
bronchial 
lymph-glands 
and lungs 


F 1 
F 5 | 1 
F 30 | 0 
| | | 
q 
50 F 
52 F 
60 F 
71 F 
87 | 
ss | 
89 | 
92 
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Group VII A: Four BCG-vaccinated calves which died or 
were killed at 2 months, 64% months, 10 months and 2 years of 
age, respectively, showed no visible evidence of infection. 

Group VII B: In five BCG-vaccinated calves, killed at 1 year 
and 3 months of age, tuberculous lesions were found in each 
case. These affected one or more lymphatic ganglia and were of 
slight extent. One case only (calf 92) showed early foci in the 
lungs, few in number and of slight extent. 

In Group VII B the exposure to infection was different from 
that in group VII A, the premises, the tuberculous cattle and 
the milk fed being different for each group. The results offer a 
clear example, I think, of the difference in virulence of tubercle 
bacilli in two herds of tuberculous cattle. 

When the remaining animals in groups VI and VII A have been 
killed, it may be possible to show that the BCG group were 
sufficiently protected by vaccination. But it can already be 
seen in group VII B that BCG vaccination had a negligible effect 
and failed to protect. 


| Taste IV.—Group VIII. Infection through feeding virulent tubercle bacilli added to milk 
| and subsequent exposure to natural infection as in preceding groups VI and VII 


ANIMAL Virus CuLTURE | Deatu 
AGE | AGE LESIONS OF 
No. |Sex | (Days) (Mas.) (Montus) Yrs.|Mos.| CAUSE! Tvsercutosis 
99| F | 92 | 250in1dose| 10% | 1 | 1% | Killed Mesenteric lymph- 
glands 
| 98 | M | 102 315 in 6 wks. 9 | 1 0 | Killed! Precrural lymph- 
glands 
103|M} 39 | 60in6wks. | 10% | 1 | © | Killed] None visible 


Group VIII: Three calves fed with virulent tubercle bacilli 
| of the Vallée strain, in milk, were killed after intervals of 9, 10% 
and 10% months, respectively. Two of the three calves showed 
only a very slight infection of a single lymph-gland, while the 
third calf showed no visible lesions at all. 

Group IX: This experiment shows the effect of intravenous 
inoculation of virulent tubercle bacilli in normal, unprotected 
calves. It is frequently claimed, and particularly by French 
authors, that 2 to 3 mgs. of virulent tubercle bacilli, inoculated 
intravenously into calves of a few months of age, will cause death 
| from generalized tuberculosis in two to three months or less. 


4 We have not found this to be the case. These four calves were 
killed after intervals of 244, 314, 8 and 1044 months following 
intravenous inoculation, one animal receiving the relatively 
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TaBLE V—Group IX. Infection through intravenous inoculation of a virus culture of 
tubercle bacilli 


ANIMAL DEATH 
Doser FOLLOWING) AcE | LESIONS OF 


No. |Sex Sux | (Dats) (Mos) Somass (MonTus) | Cavse TUBERCULOSIS 


55 | M 36 2 | 106 | 214 | 834 Killed 
| | 


Mediastinal, bronch- 
ial, prescapular, 
rtal and renal 
| lymph-glands, 

and peri- 


| toneum 
100 | 8 0 8 | Killed! Bronchial, media- 
stinal, prescapular 
| and popliteal 
lymph-glands 


57 | M | 
62 | M 29 2 | 110 3% O 1% Killed | lymph- 


medias- 
tinal, mesenteric 
lymph-glands and 


| 
| | | | 
102| M| 50 | 250 | Vallée) 1034 1 | 0 | Killed 
| | 
| lungs 


| 
| 


enormous dose of 250 mgs. of the Vallée strain, which is said to 
be of very high and constant virulence for cattle. The lesions 
produced within the intervals stated were not extensive, although 
scattered among several groups of lymphatic ganglia, excepting 
calf 62, which showed minute lesions in the mediastinal gland 
only. 

The virulence of the four strains employed appears to be high- 
est for strain 106 and lowest for strain 110. 

This group serves as a control for groups X and XI. 


TaBLeE VI—Group X.- Vaccination with BCG cultures and subsequent intravenous test- 
inoculation of virus culture of tubercle bacilli as in group 1X 


Primary Vac- | SuBSEQUENT INOCULATION DEATH 
CINATION OR rv LESIONS OF 
INFECTION } INTERVAL INTERV AL simmmed TUBERCU- 
No. Sex| AGE 'PRECEDING Dose Suan Yrs. Mos. 
(Days) | (Montus) |(Mas.) | 
48|F] 6 4% 2.5 | 106 | 10% | 1 | 38 | Killed|Bronchial, 
‘mediastinal 
‘and portal 
| 
lymph-glands 
47 | F 8 414 2.5 | 110 | 84 | 1 | 1 | Killed| None visible 
58 | M 3 8 2.5 | Vallée} 12 | 1 | 8 | Killed} None visible 
| | 


Group X: Three calves, vaccinated with BCG, were killed 
81%, 10% and 12 months after intravenous test-inoculation. 
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Calves 47 and 58 appear to have been protected against strain 
110 and the Vallée strain, respectively, but vaccination did not 
protect against strain 106 (the most virulent), in calf 48. 


TasLe VII—Group XI. Infection with a virus culture (strain 100) in same manner and 
dosage as with BCG vaccine culture and subsequent test-inoculation of virus culture, 
as in groups IX and X 


| | 


Primary Vac- SUBSEQUENT INOCULATION DEATH 
CINATION OR | | | LESIONS OF 
INFECTION | [INTERVAL | AGE | TuBERCU- 
No. |SExX| AGE 'Precepine| Dose |Srratn FOLLOWING) YRS. | Mos.|CausE) LOSIS 
(Days)| (Montus) | (Mas. | (MonrHs) | 
49|M/ 13 | 2% 2.5| 106| 9% | 1 | 
| mediastinal 
| | ‘and renal 
| | lymph-glands 
7 2% | 2.5| 110 | 8% 11 | Killed| None visible 
61; F 2 8 | Vallée) 12 1 | 8 | Killed) Prescapular, 
‘prepectoral 
| ‘and axillary 
| | | | iymph-glands 


Group XI: Three calves were infected (or vaccinated) with 
strain 100, by subcutaneous injection in the dewlap (in the same 
way and dosage as calves receiving BCG vaccine) and killed 
) after intervals of 934, 834 and 12 months, respectively, following 
intravenous test-inoculation of virulent tubercle bacilli, as in 
group IX. 

The results in group XI are comparable with those obtained 
| in group X, favoring the latter. BCG vaccination apparently 
protected against two strains (110 and Vallée) and failed against 
strain 106. Infection with a virus culture (strain 100) apparently 
| protected against strain 110, but failed against the Vallée strain 
and strain 106. 


Tasie VIII—Group XII. Infection with a virus culture (strain 100) in same 
manner and dosage as with BCG vaccine culture and subsequent exposure 
to natural infection, as in groups VI and VII 


ANIMAL Deatu 
AGE AGE |  Lestons or TUBERCULOSIS 


No. | Sex (Days) Yrs. | Mos. |CAUSE| 


2 0 | Killed) Submaxillary, bronchial, pre- 
scapular pectoral and axillary 
lymph-glands 

69 M 7 1 8 | Killed) Prescapular lymph-glands 

70 M 7 1 5 | Killed} Prescapular lymph-glands 


| 
| 
| 50 | F 7 
| 
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However, the experiment animals in these groups are too few 
in number, and the time interval too short to attempt to come to 
any conclusions, and when the remaining animals in these groups 
come to be dealt with, the results may possibly be reversed. 

Group XII: This last group shows three calves infected with 
a virus culture, as in group XI, and thereafter exposed to natural 
infection, as groups VI and VII, and with more or less similar 
results. That is to say, the virus culture, injected in the same 
manner and dosage as the BCG vaccine culture, appears to be 
neither more harmful nor beneficial than the vaccine culture in 
animals under two years of age. : 


PosTMORTEM EXAMINATIONS 


These were all conducted in the postmortem-room of our 
Research Station laboratory. A very thorough examination was 
held by pathologists with several years of abattoir experience 
and expert in this kind of autopsy work. Never more than two 
calves or young cattle were posted on the same day. As a rule, 
only one was made and the greater part of the day given to it 
in searching for lesions and in making small-animal inoculations. 


As regards the lesions, they were for the most part of slight 
extent, usually a few minute foci located in one or more groups of 
lymphatic glands. It is admitted that had these carcasses been 
submitted to an ordinary abattoir inspection, some, at least, 
would probably have passed as free from tuberculosis. 


DISCUSSION 


Tuberculosis may spread very slowly in one herd and very 
rapidly in another. Is it because the infecting bacilli are more 
virulent in the one than in the other or that they are scattered 
about in immensely greater numbers in one than in the other? 
Could a primary or single infection on the one hand, multiple 
or massive reinfection and super-infection on the other, explain 
it? Or may it be that the animals themselves are naturally 
resistant in the one and highly susceptible in the other? There 
is ground for the belief that a mild primary infection protects 
cattle to an appreciable extent against further infection, provided 
the latter is not too frequent, too massive or too virulent. 


Vaccination with living tubercle bacilli as a substitute for a 
primary natural infection may confer a still more appreciable 
degree of protection. If we admit this, we also have to admit that 
this form of protection does not prevent the vaccinated cattle 
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from absorbing the virulent and pathogenic tubercle bacilli with 
which they come in contact, and which they may carry for an 
indefinite period or as long as their immunity lasts without harm 
to themselves, but nevertheless, potentially dangerous to them, 
and more so to animals in contact with them. We cannot admit 
that any carrier of virulent tubercle bacilli is not a danger. 

It is surely conceivable that a protected animal continuing to 
harbor virulent bacilli which, by virtue of the relative and limited 
immunity conferred, do not cause progressive tuberculosis in 
that animal, but are none the less virulent and harmful for the 
unprotected animal, may eliminate such bacilli in the milk or 
in other natural ways and thus continue as a source of infection. 
A method of immunization which protects against active tuber- 
culosis and enables the subject to tolerate the presence of virulent 
tubercle bacilli is a forward step undoubtedly, but, unless it 
destroys those bacilli, does not reach the goal aimed at. 

In the few animals to which I have referred, in the relatively 
short period of their lives and under identical conditions of 
exposure to natural infection, there has been some, but no great 
difference in the behavior of (a) those artificially infected with 
BCG, (b) those infected in the same manner, i. e., by the vaccinal 
route, with a strain of low virulence, and (c) in those serving as 
control animals. 

All of the foregoing can hardly be considered as more than the 
initial stages of the work in progress. The necessity for a sufficient 
number of controls and a sufficient lapse of time should be empha- 
sized. Many animals, especially young animals, living in a 
tuberculous environment, can and do escape or successfully 
resist infection without the aid of artificial immunization. Too 
much weight should not be attached to the fact that young 
vaccinated cattle show slight or no evidence of tuberculosis when 
killed at an early age and up to two or three years, unless an 
equal number of non-vaccinated cattle of the same ages and which 
have lived with the vaccinated under the same conditions of 
exposure, show marked evidence of active disease. 

The real test must come after the animals have been for several 
years under the strain of frequent breeding and heavy milk-produc- 
tion. Clinically demonstrable tuberculosis resulting from natural 
infection is rare in calves—as a rule, very rare. The majority 
of tuberculin-reacting cattle in which no lesions are found at 
postmortem (so-called ‘‘no-lesion’’ cases) are young animals. 
The majority of demonstrable cases occur in the older animals, 
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and the advanced or generalized cases mostly in elderly cows. 
Abattoir statistics show a gradual and steady rise in the per- 
centage of infected animals in accordance with increasing age. 


The chief conclusion and recommendation I wish to make at 
this time is to continue experimental work and to let the question 
of the efficacy of vaccination remain sub judice until the requisite 
number of animals, particularly cows, have withstood the heavy 
strain of reproduction and the test of time. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CONTROL OF 
JOHNE’S DISEASE* 


By L. B. Ernest, Washington, D. C. 


Tuberculosis Eradication Division, U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry 


The live stock industry, in its onward march of development, 
is beset by many pitfalls. These include not only the failure on 
the part of the average owner to appreciate fully the value of 
better breeding and feeding methods, but also the importance 
of numerous diseases to which the bovine animal, especially, is 
susceptible. The veterinary profession has, since the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in 1884, aided and pro- 
tected the industry against inroads of disease, as is evidenced 
by its conquering pleuro-pneumonia, numerous outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and controlling the inroads of blackleg, 
anthrax, glanders, hog cholera and many other lesser evils. At 
the present time the Bureau is intensively engaged in the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis from live stock, and in studies and prelim- 
inary work looking to the controlling of infectious abortion. 

For many years, however, there has been one other plague of 
live stock which has perhaps not received the serious attention 
which the losses caused by it should have made advisable. I 
refer to Johne’s disease, which is also identified by other names, 
as paratuberculosis, chronic bacterial enteritis, pseudotubercu- 
losis, and various other names listed in the nomenclature of 
foreign countries. 

History 


For a rather definite reason Johne’s disease has been associated 
with tuberculosis, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is not a form 
of that disease as has been rather commonly thought. Quoting 
from an authority on the subject, Twort and Ingram, we find 
it defined as “a chronic specific enteritis affecting cattle, occa- 
sionally sheep and deer, and possibly goats and allied animals, 
caused by the multiplication in the intestinal mucous membranes 
and mesenteric glands of a specific microorganism known as 
Johne’s bacillus.”” We also find in the same authority possible 
references to the disease which, although not recognized as such, 


* ae before the Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association, College Park, July 21-22, 
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were in the reports of the older writers early in the eighteenth 
century. 

This disease is most insidious in character because of the slow 
wasting away of the animal. It does not present the symptoms 
of cough such as would lead to the suspicion of tuberculosis. 
However, the gradual decline in health, particularly right after 
calving periods, accompanied by profuse scouring, together with 
the history of occasional deaths, are substantial evidence of the 
presence of the disease. 

The earliest recognition of the organism is unquestionalby due 
to an American veterinarian, Dr. Langdon Frothingham, of the 
Harvard Medical School, who, in 1895, while working with 
Professor Johne, in the veterinary school in Dresden, drew atten- 
tion to the presence of acid-fast bacilli in a typically thickened 
intestinal wall, the common lesion found on postmortem in this 
disease. Johne and Frothingham experimented with these acid- 
fast organisms, as did also Dr. Robert Koch, and it was concluded 
that the disease was a form of tuberculosis due, possibly, to infee- 
tion with the avian type of tuberculosis. Thus, its association 
with tuberculosis was established. 

It was not until twelve years later that B. Bang, of Denmark, 
established the fact that the infection is distinct from tubereu- 
losis. He also demonstrated its chronic character and the very 
long period of incubation, which is characteristic of the condition- 


From this point on, apparently little work was carried on, 
looking to the control of the disease, except by a limited number, 
including Twort and Ingram, Mohler, Meyer, Stockman, Beach 
and Hadley, and others. It was apparently developed that the 
disease was of such a nature as to render cures impracticable. 
Therefore, such study as was given was with the view of develop- 
ing a diagnostic agent similar to tuberculin in its actions. 


JOHNIN AS A DIAGNOSTIC AGENT 


It appears from various writers that avian tuberculin has been 
used as a diagnostic agent for the detection of Johne’s disease. 
While successful in many cases it is not so reliable for that pur- 
pose as johnin. This brought up the question of the manufacture 
of this product in a sufficiently uniform way to make it available. 
I regret to say that at the present time it does not appear that 
there is anywhere in the United States such a product, other than 
experimental, which can be secured. Many agencies are working 
on culture media which will enable them to grow Johne’s bacillus 
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in a sufficiently luxurious manner to secure quantities sufficient for 
the manufacture of johnin. Unquestionalby, with the awakened 
interest in the disease, this manufacturing difficulty will be over- 
come. At the present time it is certainly regrettable that the 
growth of the organism is difficult and slow. The only product 
now available, and that termed experimental, is one produced by 
one of the large commercial manufacturers of biological products, 
which has, on several occasions, distributed for use sufficient 
quantities to test a considerable number of animals. 

The chief characteristic of johnin is its ability to cause a rise 
in temperature somewhat similar to the tuberculin reaction when 
injected into diseased cattle. It apparently has no effect upon 
healthy cattle. 

Metuops or TEst 


The authorities indicate the use of several methods of test, 
including the subcutaneous, the intradermic, and the intravenous 
injection. With the subcutaneous and intradermic tests the 
technic has been that generally followed in tuberculin testing. 
In the test by the intravenous method, it has been found advisable 
to take the usual number of preliminary temperatures, followed 
by the injection of johnin and the taking of post temperatures 
commencing thirty minutes to one hour after injection. With 
a considerable number of animals to be tested, this makes a 
laborious test and one trying upon the physical strength of the 
operator. Apparently, however, the intravenous method has 
been the one recognized as giving the best results. It is also 
apparent that only a very limited experience is reported in the 
literature regarding the tests, and it is consequently important 
that much more work be done. 


RECENT LEGISLATION 


The undoubted prevalence of Johne’s disease in isolated com- 
munities in the United States led to Congress granting authority 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry to cooperate with live stock 
owners and the various state live stock sanitary officials in its 
control and eradication. This was done by the insertion, in the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill, of authority to work along the 
same lines as the tuberculosis work is conducted. In other words, 
the Department of Agriculture can proceed with any live stock 
owner in the eradication of the disease from his herd provided 
suitable arrangements are made through the state officials. 
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Indemnity can be paid for animals which react to the johnin test 
under the same conditions as are applicable to tuberculosis. 

This action has created an incentive to a further study of the 
disease and possible methods of its eradication. I am informed 
too, that some independent work is being conducted in Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
possibly other states. 

RECENT JOHNIN TESTS 

Recently two herds of considerable size in two states have been 
tested with experimental johnin. One of these was in Illinois, the 
test being made under the direction of Dr. Robert Graham, of 
the University of Illinois. A limited number of reactors were 
obtained, and the college authorities are now involved in a study 
of the problems confronting them. The other is the dairy herd 
of one of the agricultural and mechanical colleges of the South, 
and it is of the recent johnin test applied to this particular herd 
that I desire to make a brief report. 


It was my pleasure, together with my associate, Dr. Elmer 
Lash, and the State and the College veterinarians, to assist in 
the testing of this herd, which consisted of 207 head of very 
valuable Jersey and Ayrshire cattle. It appeared from a study 
of the herd that the disease had been prevalent for some years, 
but it had not been diagnosed as such until approximately 
eighteen months prior to the test, which occurred last June. 
During the eighteen months prior to the test, twenty-seven cows 
had died of the disease or had been killed by reason of the 
advanced stage of the disease. These animals ranged in age from 
approximately nine years, the oldest, to the youngest which 
was about two and one-half years of age at the time it was dis- 
posed of. With this history, the seriousness of the problem was 
evident. 

After obtaining the necessary johnin, the test was started on 
June 18, the herd being divided into two lots of approximately 
100 animals each. Five cubic centimeters of johnin was injected 
intravenously in each animal, except in a number of calves in 
which the dose was reduced to not over 3 ec each. Temperature 
readings were taken at the first thirty minutes after injection and 
every hour for twelve hours thereafter. The results of the test 
were as follows: cattle tested, 207; reactors, 68; suspects (posi- 
tive) 16; suspects (negative) 10; total reactors and suspects, 
94; per cent. 45.4. In differentiating between the positive and 
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negative suspects, the veterinarians applying the test agreed that, 
in view of the lack of information regarding the reliability of the 
johnin, the suspects should be put into two classes—those it was 
believed were probably infected, and those in which the slight 
elevation of temperature disclosed might have been due to other 
causes. 

Following the test, the State and College veterinarians and the 
Bureau representatives agreed that a report must cover two 
points: first, the immediate problem confronting the herd manage- 
ment of eradicating the disease and, secondly, suggested research 
work for the future. 

In connection with the control of the disease in the herd, recom- 
mendations were submitted to the authorities. Because of the 
experimental character of the johnin, it was not deemed advisable 
to recommend the immediate slaughter of all infected or suppos- 
edly infected animals. However, positive findings on the post- 
mortem examination of six of the reactors, including two calves, 
both of which were under six months of age, were a guiding factor 
in the following recommendations: 


To handle the herd in all respects, after a complete separation 
of the reacting and suspect animals, as is required in the strictest 
interpretation of the Bang method of handling tuberculous herds. 
In addition, the building of a new calf-barn or the entire remodel- 
ing of the old one was suggested and further, that particular 
attention be paid to infected pastures and the water supply. 

Under the second heading of the report, research on Johne’s 
disease, the following suggestions were made: 

1. That for the purpose of obtaining light on the transmission 
of the disease from herd to herd, a thorough study and investiga- 
tion be made of the history of the herds into which animals from 
this herd had been sold for the past several years. I am of the 
opinion that this is an extremely important phase of the investi- 
gational work. 

2. A like study to be made of the history of the herds from 
which cattle has been purchased for admission into the college 


herd. 

3. An investigation relative to the resistance of the organism 
to various disinfecting agents. 
| 4. A study of the organism as to its morphology, cultural 
characteristics, staining qualities, ete. 

5. Lastly, a study of the reliability of the various methods of 
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testing cattle for Johne’s disease in order to determine the most 
practicable test for field use. 

The quarantining of a large number of reactors on one farm, it 
was thought, would offer opportunity for this latter study in its 
fullest details. 

These recommendations, it may be added, were accepted by 
the college authorities, and the Bureau is informed that blanket 
authority has been given the institution to work out this problem 
not only for its own benefit, but also for the benefit of others who 
may face similar problems in the control and eradication of the 
disease. This is a broad viewpoint and a possible contribution to 
the knowledge already available. 

The following, abstracted from a report from the institution, 
is indicative of the care with which the program is being carried 
out: 

The four non-reacting calves were put in a small pasture without shelter 
and the bulls removed from the old barn. All reactors and suspects were 
put in a pasture to themselves and milked in the open. Pools were fenced 
off, outside concrete troughs were scrubbed with hot lye and thoroughly 
disinfected, all loose woodwork was torn out of the main barn and parti- 
tions torn out of the test barn so as to afford more thorough disinfection; 
the ceilings were swept and washed clean, the floors and fixtures were 
scrubbed with hot lye solution and in addition to this the troughs and 
stanchions were thoroughly flamed by means of a number of gasoline blow 
torches. All feed was sacked and all feed storage rooms were given a 
thorough cleaning and disinfection; the floors, ceilings and walls of the 
main barn and test barn were well covered with a spray of liquor cresolis 
compositus.”’ 


Notes on TESTS 


This article would not be complete without some observations 
on this test. I have therefore summarized the following: 

The Jersey portion of the herd was believed to be the more 
badly infected, but the test demonstrated that the Ayrshires 
were just as badly infected as the Jerseys, although physical 
cases had not been so apparent in this section of the herd. The 
temperature curves were approximately what would have been 
expected in the tuberculin test, many of the temperatures running 
as high as 106 and showing a sustained curve over periods of 
from 4 to 6 hours. The weather conditions for the temperature 
tests were excellent, the maximum temperature as recorded by 
local weather offices not being unduly high. A majority of the 
temperatures showed the maximum rise within three to six 
hours. A surprising number of young animals reacted. In one 
lot of twenty-one calves, ranging in age from three weeks to 
six months, there were found seventeen reactors and two positive 
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suspects. Physical reactions were not uncommon. In the calves 
they were most marked. Scouring, a typical symptom of the 
disease, was present during the height of the reactions in many 
cases. Physical cases among the reactors were not numerous, 
there being only two or three, none of which gave typical reac- 
tions to the test. Six head were slaughtered following the test, 
all of which showed macroscopic evidence of the disease. Upon 
laboratory examination of smears, acid-fast bacteria were 
demonstrated in every case. Specimens from two were forwarded 
to the Bureau, where these findings were confirmed. Two of the 
animals slaughtered were calves which had given the most violent 
physical reactions. 

The test called to attention that the barn occupied by the 
calves, now authorized to be destroyed, had been occupied by all 
the animals born on the farm during their first few months of 
life. It was demonstrated, further, that although practically 100 
per cent of the calves reacted on this test, many of the younger 
animals, from one to two years of age, did not give reactions to 
the test, although they had been previously housed in these same 
surroundings. This leads to the thought that perhaps, after they 
were removed from their infected environment they may have 
partially thrown off the disease, only later to develop it in a 
more violent form after the first or second calf. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The opportunity presented for observing such a badly infected 
herd and the study of approximately 100 diseased animals, leads 
to some rather definite conclusions: 

1. That the infection of Johne’s disease in this herd went 
unobserved for a considerable period of time. If so in this herd, 
it is probably true in many others. 

2. Further study regarding the methods of test and the 
development of the manufacture of johnin is essential. 

3. Certain research work should be carried on wherever 
opportunity affords. 

4. Veterinarians, either in private practice or regularly 
employed by state or federal agencies in the field, should observe 
the incidence of the disease and report same for the information 
of the state. 

5. Work conducted under authority of the Act of Congress 
should be under approximately the same plan as is employed in 
the control and eradication of tuberculosis. 
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6. Carefully compiled information should be made available 
for live stock owners and others interested. 


7. The extent of the disease is not definitely known. However, 
it does exist, and now that authority for cooperative work has 
been given, it is believed that control measures should be inaugu- 
rated at as early a date as is consistent with state and federal 
laws and regulations. 

In conclusion, I want to pay a deserved tribute to the state 
and college officials who have had to face the situation existing 
in the herds tested. They have indicated their determination 
to control the disease in such a way as eventually to insure 


success. 
ADDENDUM 


Since the preparation of this paper, memorandum, dated July 15, 1927, has 
been issued by the Department of Agriculture, licensing the production of 
johnin by the H. K. Mulford Company, Philadelphia, Penna., such license 
veing dated June 10. 


See Philadelphia—September 13-14-15-16. 
Rich in History; active in Industry; 
Renowned in Medical Science 


A corner of the Veterinary Building, University of Pennsylvania. 
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FOWL POX PREVENTION BY IMMUNIZATION 
By W. T. Jounson 


Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Fowl pox (chicken pox, contagious epithelioma) is a common 
disease of Pacific Northwest flocks. It has proved a serious 
problem, since past. methods of control have not been entirely 
satisfactory. The application of new principles of vaccination 
(virus-vaccination) gives promise of affording an effective and 
satisfactory control measure. Virus-vaccination results in 
absolute immunity. 

In the Pacific Northwest this disease occurs to some extent at 
all times of the year, but is most common and serious during the 
fall and winter. The seasons of greatest incidence are when eggs 
bring the highest price and when eggs from breeding stock are 
used for hatching. 

Variable reactions are shown to this infection. Some flocks 
remain active and produce as usual, while others drop decidedly 
me in production and occasionally considerable mortality results. 
This lowered egg-production constitutes the greatest loss and not 
infrequently means the difference between success and failure. 
The immediate cause of death in most instances is the formation 
} of canker in the larynx, resulting in suffocation. 

It is not unusual for the disease to occur on a poultry farm 
several years in succession during the high-priced-egg period. 
Reports have been received as to the appearance of the disease 
annually on some farms for five to ten years in succession. 
Added to the mortality and loss of eggs is the extra labor of 


treating sick fowls and the mental strain of the flock-owner. The 
mental strain is not a minor factor in those instances where the 
disease has existed in previous years, and a return is probable. 


IMMUNITY 


It has been frequently observed that flocks affected with 
chicken pox in severe form were not likely to become affected 
again, which suggested immunity. Immunity following infection 
‘ has been demonstrated experimentally by a number of investi- 

Received for publication, July 22, 1927. 
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gators. That inoculations of the feathered parts of the body 
produce immunity comparable to that following comb infection 
is suggested by results obtained with four fowls inoculated May 
7, 1927, at this laboratory and which, with the exception of the 
one later showing slight susceptibility, are typical of others simi- 
larly handled. Two fowls were inoculated on the leg, and two 
on the comb. Fowl pox virus was applied to the comb which 
was then scarified. In the case of the leg inoculations the feathers 
were removed first, and the virus suspension brushed into the 
feather follicles. Comb and leg inoculations of these fowls, 
June 4, 1927, resulted in the two previously inoculated on the leg 
being immune, and one inoculated on the comb still slightly 
susceptible. The susceptible fowl developed the disease in mild 
form which ran a short course. The second fowl inoculated on 
the comb May 7, proved immune. All four fowls showed slight 
canker, May 15. It is possible but not probable that this was 
responsible for the immunity. Two control fowls developed 
marked infection. 

The fact that definite immunity develops has been largely 
responsible for various attempts to produce this by vaccination. 


SUBCUTANEOUS VACCINATION 


Subcutaneous vaccination, substantially in accordance with the 
method applied by Beach,' has been used in the Northwest for 
the past eight years. We have used this method largely in flocks 
after the disease had developed. Although we have recom- 
mended this for infected flocks and are still doing so for affected 
laying flocks, it has by no means been entirely satisfactory, either 
to the poultry-raiser or to the laboratory supplying the vaccine. 
Hundreds of thousands of fowls have been vaccinated by this 
method, affording ample opportunity for observing results 
following its use. 

Subcutaneous vaccination before the disease has developed 
has not prevented its development a few weeks to several months 
later. Conversely, flocks vaccinated as soon as the disease was 
noticed have frequently shown no response. Flock-owners occa- 
sionally have thought that this method of vaccination was 
responsible for increased severity of the disease, and their sus- 
picions have in some instances been well founded. With such 
variations in results it has not been possible to give any definite 
assurance as to the outcome of this method of vaccination and 
the confidence of the poultrymen was lost accordingly. 
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DE BLIECK AND VAN HEELSBERGEN METHOD 


The Holland investigators, de Blieck and van Heelsbergen, 
reported? a new method which they have developed and employed 
for some time in controlling pox. Their method of vaccination 
consists in scarifying a defeathered part of the leg after applying 
what they call “antidiphtherin.” They do not describe this 
product other than that it is a “fully living, modified virus.” 
They further state that they have “a fully living vaccination 
material, which is attenuated neither physically nor chemically, 
which always causes a local pox eruption, and never gives rise to 
generalization, which is constant for all these properties, and which 
protects for a long time against experimental as well as against 
the spontaneous infection.” 


New PRINCIPLE OF Pox CONTROL—VIRUS-VACCINATION 


Late in the year 1923, Mr. J. A. Hanson, of the Hanson Leg- 
horn Farm, Corvallis, Oregon, asked the writer regarding the 
possibility of inoculating chickens with pox virus to produce 
immunity. His basis for asking this question was that commer- 
cial flocks which had been affected appeared to be immune 
thereafter. He was informed that it was probable that this could 
be accomplished in a practical way, although it has not been 
experimentally demonstrated. It was pointed out to Mr. Hanson 
that with the knowledge at hand immunization by this method 
should be considered only during the summer, when the weather 
is comparatively mild. Also, that it should be applied only in 
connection with fowls on range, and before much comb develop- 
ment had taken place. 

During the summer of 1924 Mr. Hanson inoculated part of 
his fowls in each flock on range by scraping the comb with a 
pair of forceps, which had been placed in contact with virus. The 
writer informed him that if he were justified in inoculating any he 
was justified in inoculating all. The succeeding year all the fowls 
on range were similarly inoculated. This inoculation resulted in 
the disease being satisfactorily controlled in the laying house. 

Vaccinating during the summer avoids the serious effects of 
weather which favor the disease during the fall and winter. It 
also permits of application when the fowls are on range. This is 
an advantage, since when on range the fowls do not inoculate one 
another as much by pecking as when confined to the house. 
That pecking contributes to the development of the disease is 
demonstrated by the infrequency with which lesions develop 
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following application of virus to the intact comb, in comparison 
with the regular extensive development of one which has been 
searified. This has been repeatedly demonstrated at this labor- 
atory in experiment fowls. 

Heavy breeds such as Barred Rocks do not appear to become 
affected with pox as commonly as the White Leghorns. This is 
perhaps due to small comb and peaceable disposition, in contrast 
with the large-combed, nervous White Leghorns. The variation 
in number of lesions shown by these two breeds does not seem to 
be due to variation in susceptibility, since experimental vaccina- 
tion reveals that Barred Rocks are susceptible. 

The variation in development of lesions of this disease in 
Barred Rocks and White Leghorns was regularly demonstrated 
in connection with the Western Washington Experiment Station 
Egg-Laying Contest during the period 1919 to 1925. Chicken pox 
was an annual problem in this contest. It was common for the 
light breeds with large combs and infrequent for the heavy breeds 
with small combs to become seriously affected. 


Factors INFLUENCING RESULTS 


Although Barred Rocks are highly susceptible from the stand- 
point of the percentage which “‘take’’ upon inoculation, they seem 
to develop a less severe form of the disease than White Leghorns. 

Pullets vaccinated when the combs are only slightly developed, 
such as at about three or four months of age, obviously cannot 
develop as extensive pox on the head as a large-combed, actively- 
laying one. Furthermore, the texture of the comb on the actively- 
laying fowl is such that it is probably more susceptible than that 
of either immature or molting individuals. 

That factors associated with age are determining influences in 
the development of pox was demonstrated by observations at the 
Western Washington Experiment Station during the period from 
1919 to 1925. Infection among the young fowls was compara- 
tively infrequent, yet it was of annual occurrence in the pullets in 
the laying-house. If the disease occurred in the young stock to 
any considerable extent, it would not be likely to be prominent 
among them as laying fowls, because of the immunity which 
developed following infection. 

With the above facts in mind it appears reasonable to expect 
satisfactory results from immunization by proper inoculation. 
Even though the mortality from inoculation was as great as that 
accompanying natural occurrence of the disease, vaccination by 
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this method would be justifiable. For one reason, egg-production 
is not interfered with; for another, a fowl of less value is lost. 
Our experimental results, however, show that a low average mor- 
tality may be expected if proper precautions are taken. This 
statement is based upon results obtained in connection with the 
vaccination of commercial flocks during the summers of 1926 
and 1927, which involve to date over 20,000 fowls. 

The method employed at the Oregon Experiment Station 
should not be confused with that used by de Blieck and van 
Heelsbergen. These investigators claim antidiphtherin to be a 
special product, which they use in vaccinating laying stock as 
well as young and which requires scarification. The method 
employed here is not used for laying stock, and concerns the use 
of active, disease-producing virus which is unmodified. This 
method is referred to in this paper as virus-vaccination. 

The point of inoculation used by de Blieck and van Heelsbergen 
has been selected by us also. Inoculation on the leg, after pluck- 
ing some of the feathers, was selected because of the suscepti- 
bility of the feather follicles and the lessened danger of head 
lesions developing from the virus deposited and produced at this 
point of inoculation. The feather follicle permits of rapid, con- 
sistent and convenient inoculation. 


Tue Virys AND Its PREPARATION FOR VACCINATION 


The virus should be fresh to be most certain of producing the 
desired results, not over a year old and preferably less. It is 
important that the virus is active so that as high a percentage of 
takes as possible occurs following a single vaccination. Should 
poor virus be used, there is greater danger of developing head 
lesions. This follows distribution of virus developed at the point 
of inoculation of a fowl which takes. That a given material con- 
tains living pox organisms does not signify that it is suitable. It 
must have an ample number of living organisms to insure con- 
sistent takes. 

The inadvisability of using old virus was demonstrated in con- 
nection with a virus designated at this laboratory as 82026. This 
virus was obtained from several sources, in scabs. The scabs were 
ground and kept in the laboratory for two years or more. The 
use of this, May 25, in connection with feather-follicle vaccination 
of a flock of White Leghorns, resulted in finding only 85 takes 
upon examining 158 on June 7. Revaccinating 19 fowls of the 
above group which did not take, with a more recent virus, desig- 
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nated as 52026, resulted in 18 taking at the second vaccination. 
This represents but one of several instances of unsatisfactory 
takes in connection with the use of virus 82026. 

That the use of a fresh active virus results in a high percentage 
of takes was demonstrated by a flock of White Leghorns vaccin- 
ated June 15. These fowls were hatched February 15 and March 
15. Examination of 900 of these fowls was made June 30. But 
one out of this number failed to show a take. Examination of 87 
Barred Rocks in another flock thirteen days after vaccination 
revealed 100 per cent takes of those examined. 

The virus used for vaccination at this laboratory has consisted 
of either aqueous or glycerin suspension of finely ground pox scabs. 
These scabs were obtained from comb lesions or the point of 
inoculation on the leg. The proportions in most instances have 
been 125 mgs. of dried ground scabs to 25 ec of distilled water or 
75 per cent glycerin C. P. in distilled water. 

Aqueous suspensions of pox scabs cannot be kept many days 
at room temperature without undergoing putrefaction and conse- 
quently are not most suitable. It had been noted* that ‘pox 
nodules preserved in gylcerin for several weeks still produced the 
typical disease.”” This suggested its use in connection with sus- 
pensions for vaccination. Another advantage in using glycerin, 
besides acting as a preservative and possibly destroying various 
bacteria, is that the virus is held in suspension longer than in 
straight water. 

That pox virus may be destroyed in glycerin suspension should 
be borne in mind when using such preparations. Virus added to 
75 per cent glycerin in distilled water has repeatedly proved 
pathogenic 24 hours after preparation, but a distinct decrease has 
been noted after a longer period. Investigations are being con- 
ducted at this laboratory to determine the most satisfactory 
glycerin dilution from the standpoint of preserving the virus for 
a longer time. This is being done for the purpose of making 
available a satisfactory, standardized, tested virus for the prac- 
tical control of chicken pox in commercial flocks. 

Comparatively small amounts of suspension are used. In one 
instance 60 cc of an aqueous suspension was sufficient for 2500 
fowls. On the average five or six follicles were inoculated. Four- 
teen cubic centimeters were sufficient for 1900 fowls in another 
flock. The amount used is increased with glycerin suspensions. 
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TECHNIC OF VACCINATION 


The procedure consists of removing a few feathers anterior to 
the tibia, near its proximal end, where the follicles are usually 
prominent. If the feathers are plucked higher than the above- 
mentioned point, the skin is more likely to tear. The fowl is held 
by an assistant, with the legs in the right hand and the anterior 
part of the fowl held down by the left. The feathers anterior to 
the tibia are then brushed upwards by the left hand of the one 
vaccinating and the virus suspension applied into three to six 
follicles with a camel’s-hair brush. The brush should be trimmed 
to provide desirable size and stiffness. By properly directing the 
brush, one will be more certain of introducing the virus into the 
follicle. 

A small receptacle such as a watch-glass or glass glider may be 
used to advantage in applying the virus. Having such a con- 
tainer with a small amount of suspension at all times gives a more 
uniform suspension and lessens the risk of spilling. 

The number of follicles necessary to infect to produce immunity 
has not been determined. It would seem reasonable to assume 
that the fewer follicles infected the less undesired reactions 
would be produced. From three to thirty follicles have been 
inoculated in the past. From the results obtained to date, from 
three to six wonld be considered a reasonable number to infect. 
Experiments are under way at present to determine more defi- 
nitely regarding this point. It is not improbable that infection of 
one follicle would result in immunity of prolonged duration. 
Inoculation of more than one follicle gives more assurance that 
100 per cent of the fowls will take. 

Vaccination by this method may be carried out very rapidly. 
Repeatedly 100 fowls have been vaccinated in fifteen minutes. 
Recently 2500 four-months-old White Leghorns were vaccinated 
in slightly over seven hours. The virus was applied by one person 
and to an average of about six follicles, selecting those which 
were the most open. Frequent moving was necessitated, as the 
fowls were distributed in thirty-one houses. In another instance 
1900 fowls were vaccinated in four and three-quarters hours. 
Handling this many fowls in one day is tiresome at best. This is 
reduced and rapidity maintained by having a substantial table 
with a box the size of an apple-box placed upon it. The vacci- 
nator sits upon the table and the fowl and virus-container are 
placed upon the box. 
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REACTION TO VACCINATION 


Four to six days after vaccination, ‘distinct swelling of the 
follicles occurs. No reaction of the inter-follicular areas is noted 
at this stage. This emphasizes, as previously stated, the neces- 
sity for a break in the skin for the development of infection which 
is essentially the result when a feather is removed. A distinct 
scab develops in the follicles and in many instances the scabs from 
several follicles join to form one. 


A noticeable depressing effect has been observed in most com- 
mercial flocks, but which may be eliminated by less extensive 
inoculation. This is most prominent during the third week after 
vaccination and follows the formation of distinct pox scabs at 
inoculation points, rather than accompanying their formation. 
A noticeable decline in feed consumption may occur during this 
period and some loss of flesh is not uncommon. Even vigorous 
flocks may show a slight mortality due to vaccination. We have 
been unable to establish any definite basis for determining the 
losses due to vaccination and those due to other causes. Losses 
from various causes may wrongly be interpreted as resulting from 
vaccination without one being able definitely to refute such 
interpretations. It appears prudent, therefore, to inform the 
flock-owner that some mortality may be expected. It also 
appears advisable to inform him that a flock depression may be 
expected about the third week after vaccination. If the flock is 
weak and undersized, a distinct mortality is likely to occur during 
the third week. This loss may reach twenty-five per cent or 
more. The presence of many weak fowls in a flock makes vacci- 
nation inadvisable. Similarly flocks which are improperly housed, 
particularly overcrowded, spell increased losses. 

An occasional fowl may develop lesions on the head about two 
weeks or more after vaccination. As a rule these lesions are few 
and of short duration, no doubt due to the development of 
resistance from the vaccination before inoculation occurs on the 
head. 

VACCINATION OF COMMERCIAL FLOCKS 


Flocks with widely diverse conditions were included among 
approximately 6000 commercial-flock fowls vaccinated during 
the summer of 1926. A discussion of four of these flocks will 
serve to illustrate what might be expected as a result of virus- 
vaccination. A future paper is planned for reporting other flocks 
which have been vaccinated by this method. 
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Unless otherwise specified, vaccination consisted of plucking a 
few feathers from the leg, brushing the virus into the follicles and 
scarifying part of the follicles brushed. The virus suspension in 
each instance contained 125 mgs. of finely ground scabs in dis- 
tilled water or 75 per cent glycerin in distilled water. 

Farm 1: There were 387 vigorous White Leghorns and Barred 
Rocks (few), hatched April 18, 1926, on this farm. Twenty were 
cockerels and the remainder pullets. They were vaccinated 
August 19, 1926, by scarifying eight to twelve follicles. A gly- 
cerin suspension, mixed fifteen hours before, was used. Eleven 
pullets were marked and turned loose with the others without 
being vaccinated. Fifteen pullets were vaccinated by brushing 
the virus on and not scarifying. 

Twenty-three days after vaccination, eighteen White Leghorn 
pullets were examined and sixteen showed a good-sized scab at 
vaccination point. The other two no doubt had scabs a short 
time previously but which had fallen off. Two Barred Rocks also 
had extensive scabs. One Barred Rock showed a slight pox lesion 
of the eyelid but none of the other nineteen had any lesions on 
the head. No examination for canker was made. 

The twenty fowls examined September 11 were vaccinated 
again at this time on the left leg. October 2, examination was 
made of thirteen of these fowls. None showed any scabs at 
vaccination point or anywhere on the head. The entire flock was 
examined October 2, and all but one fowl were free of pox lesions 
on the head. This fowl was one not previously vaccinated. 

All but thirteen of the fowls were inoculated on the left leg, 
October 2, and six were inoculated on one side of the comb. 
Thirteen were missed because of getting out of the crate. The 
remainder of the suspension used on this date was saved to 
inoculate three cockerels as checks, at the laboratory, on the leg 
and comb of each. All three checks had developed marked 
evidence of pox on the legs and combs by October 19. 

Examination of the entire flock October 19, did not show any 
infection from the October 2 inoculation other than one fowl 
which had not been previously vaccinated. The fowl not vacci- 
nated on August 19 and which had the pox scab on the comb 
October 2, showed no lesions from the October 2 inoculation on 
the leg. The total mortality from all causes up to this time was 
six. 
Chicken pox had been encountered on this farm for the three 
previous years. Each year it occurred to a serious degree during 
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the period of high egg-prices. No pox has been noted in this 
flock since vaccination. Comb-and-leg inoculation of six pullets 
in this flock, July 5, 1927, did not produce pox, while check fowls 
inoculated with this virus did. Observations of these six were 
made July 11 and 16. 

The results from vaccination of this flock were thought to be 
entirely satisfactory. Normal production was not maintained 
for a time during the winter, which was attributed to feed. A 
change in the ration was followed by normal production again. 

Farm 2: There were two flocks on this farm and both were 
confined to the house from the time of vaccination. Flock 1 
consisted of 453 pullets, hatched March 15, April 1 and April 22. 
Flock 2 consisted of 250 pullets, hatched April 12. Considerable 
mortality had been encountered from bacillary diarrhea and cocci- 
diosis. At the time of vaccination this flock included many con- 
siderably below standard weight and vigor. 

The mortality in connection with these flocks during the six 
weeks following vaccination was approximately 200. It was 
impossible to obtain information as to the exact loss. Judging 
from the condition of the fowls at the time of vaccination, part 
of this loss should be considered due to causes existent previous 
to that time. Undoubtedly part of the loss was directly due to 
vaccination. 

No chicken pox has developed in the above fowls to date and 
good production has been maintained. A small unvaccinated 
flock on this farm developed natural pox during the following 
winter months. This flock was in the laying-house at the time 
of vaccinating the others and, therefore, it was not considered 
advisable to include it. 

Farm 3: The fowls on this farm were hatched March 29, 1926, 
and consisted of somewhat over 900, half of which were White 
Leghorns and the other half Barred Rocks. Some were laying, 
as an occasional egg was being found on the range at the time of 
vaccination, September 8. The virus used consisted of a distilled 
water suspension. 

The fowls were placed in the laying-house, September 20, at 
which time no pox lesions were seen on the heads of any and they 
appeared active and in good health. About September 27 they 
began to show lack of vigor and decreased appetite, which was 
accompanied by the appearance of pox lesions on the heads of 
some, particularly the Leghorns. 
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At the time of placing the fowls in the laying-house the White 
Leghorns were divided into two groups, according to develop- 
ment. They were then divided into four flocks of 115 each. Two 
flocks—one advanced and the other slower in developing—were 
examined October 5. The majority showed a scab on the leg at 
the vaccination point, or presented evidence that one had 
recently fallen off. Four of the 115 of the less developed fowls 
and twenty-eight of the 115 more advanced fowls had pox lesions 
on the head. The scabs on the head lesions were readily rubbed 
off and presented the appearance of running a shorter course 
than is customary with natural outbreaks. 

Chicken pox had been encountered in connection with this 
plant for five years previous. There has been no pox noted in 
the vaccinated flocks other than that occurring shortly after 
vaccination. Males coming from an infected flock were placed 
with one of the Barred Rock flocks during February, 1927. The 
males developed the disease and two died as a result of it. No 
infection was noted in the vaccinated pullets. 

The White Leghorns particularly were retarded somewhat in 
coming into production by the vaccination. Excellent production 
was later maintained by these flocks. 

Farm 4: This farm had a flock of 400 pullets in the laying- 
house, producing 60 per cent. They were vaccinated, September 
15, to control a natural outbreak of the disease. 

A freshly mixed glycerin suspension was used and about twelve 
follicles searified. 

This flock was observed, September 29. About thirty-five were 
handled and all but one had a distinct scab at the point of inocu- 
lation. No lesions were noted on the heads of any. The flock 
had not been eating well for several days and egg-production 
had been going down for this period. The flock was observed 
again, October 7, at which time the fowls were very noticeably 
inactive and about 10 per cent had head lesions. These lesions 
were small and presented a dried appearance indicating arrested 
development. A number were light; some were showing difficulty 
in breathing and colds were present. Egg-production had de- 
creased to almost nothing. The owner reported that the flock 
had begun to pick up in appetite the night before. 

The owner later reported that not over twenty-five died during 
the six weeks following vaccination, but that 25 per cent of the 
flock had died or been culled during the ten months following 
vaccination. Normally this owner would have eliminated 15 
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per cent of the flock during this time, through culling and death, 
according to his statement. No doubt part of the mortality 
was due to the vaccination. This flock was showing some colds 
at the time of vaccination. How much this contributed toward 
losses is, of course, unknown. What effect less extensive vaccina- 
tion would have produced is also very problematical. 


DISCUSSION OF FLOCK VACCINATION RESULTS 


Judging from the results obtained with farm 1 flock, it would 
appear that vaccination of vigorous fowls four months of age is 
satisfactory from the standpoint of mortality, immunity and 
productiveness of the flock. This isin accord with results obtained 
during the summer of 1927. 

Vaccination of the flock on farm 2 could hardly be regarded as 
a success. The loss from vaccination was, however, not so much 
as might appear at first thought. Many of these fowls would, 
no doubt, have died later, even though they had not been vacci- 
nated. The results obtained on this farm emphasize that lack of 
vigor in a flock contra-indicates vaccination. This has been 
substantiated by other flocks recently vaccinated. If vaccina- 
tion of such flocks is attempted, the under-sized and weak ones 
should be separated and not vaccinated until vigor has been 
regained. 

Although successful results were obtained on farm 3, they were 
not entirely satisfactory. The increased susceptibility of fowls 
accompanying beginning production was clearly demonstrated 
by the difference in number of head lesions of the two flocks 
examined, October 5. 

Vaccination of laying flocks by this method, in its present stage 
of development, is contra-indicated, judging from the results in 
connection with farm 4. Laying fowls are likely to be thrown off 
in production and into a molt. 


LIMITATIONS OF ViRUS-VACCINATION METHOD 


Whether or not this method of immunization can be univer- 
sally recommended must be determined by a continuation of the 
work. The results obtained to date would indicate that con- 
sistently good results may be obtained if the flocks are properly 
selected. That similar results may not be obtained under other 
climatic conditions should be borne in mind and vaccination by 
this method proceeded with slowly. 

With a considerable variation in ages it is not practicable to 
vaccinate all flocks at one time. If the flocks are separated 
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sufficiently one may be justified in vaccinating part of the flocks 
at one time and the others later. The danger of contracting 
serious pox in young stock from other flocks on the same farm is 
not great, particularly during mild weather. 

We have suggested vaccination only in connection with estab- 
lishments where the disease has proved to be a consistent peril 
to the business. Even with such establishments, vaccination 
might be questioned if part of the laying flocks have escaped 
infection. The desirability of vaccinating young stock in such 
cases must be determined after carefully considering the possi- 
bilities of infection developing in the laying stock not previously 
infected. 

A phase of the problem which is not understood at present is 
the possibility of an immune fowl carrying the infection to 
another, even some time after becoming immunized. This ques- 
tion is of particular importance when breeding males are vacci- 
nated and later sold to various flock-owners. The possibility of 
distributing infection by naturally infected fowls would, however, 
be just as great. 

Another phase which requires further investigation is the 
period of immunity and its relationship to a complete scheme 
of pox control. 

Vaccination by this method limits the flock-owner in making 
sales, as stock should not be sold until entirely recovered. It is 
advisable to make this clear to the flock-owner before vaccinating. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Virus-vaccination may be successfully used in commercial 
flocks to prevent fowl pox. 

This method produces immunity against experimental as well 
as natural inoculation. 

SUMMARY 

1. Immunity to comb infection follows leg vaccination. 

2. Immunity to leg infection follows comb inoculation. 

3. Inoculation of thirteen fowls twenty-three days after vac- 
cination did not produce pox. 

4. Fowls immunized by virus-vaccination when four months 
of age were immune to experimental inoculation slightly less than 
eleven months later. 

5. The searified comb of susceptible fowls consistently de- 
velops pox. 
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6. The uninjured comb of susceptible fowls is insusceptible 
to pox. 

7. Vigorous fowls about four months of age are particularly 
suitable for vaccination. 

8. Laying fowls, fowls under two months of age, and weak 
young fowls are particularly likely to develop unfavorable reac- 
tions and high mortality. 

9. Observations indicate that young stock is less likely to 
develop natural infection than mature stock. 

10. The indications are that continuous application of virus- 
vaccination may produce strains with slightly increased resistance 
to pox and that lower mortality may later be expected from 
vaccination. 

11. One vaccinator, with assistance for catching and holding 
the fowls, can vaccinate about 400 fowls per hour. 

12. The cost of vaccination is less than any previously used. 
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SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION AS AN AID TO DIAGNOSIS 
OF POULTRY DISEASES* 


By W. R. Hinsuaw and L. D. BusHNELL, Manhattan, Kan. 


INTRODUCTION 


In a study of poultry diseases at the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, extending over a period of fourteen years, 
monthly records have been kept of the most common poultry 
diseases. The data given in this paper were obtained from a 
careful study of these records. In several cases data were not 
available for the entire period and in such cases this has been 
indicated. Data collected previous to 1921 were tabulated by 
Dr. F. R. Beaudette. 


A total of 3516 different outbreaks of the nine diseases reported 
in this paper have been studied. The diagnoses were made in 
Kansas and may not apply to every section of the country. 
However, the authors believe that the results reported should 
be an aid in general diagnosis, and should stimulate investigators 
in other sections of the United States to study similar variations 
in seasonal occurrence of poultry diseases. 

All reports were made from actual cases diagnosed at the 
laboratory. In cases of infectious diseases, the isolation of the 
causative organism was always made to confirm the tentative 
diagnosis. Cases were received from almost every county of 


_ the entire state, of 105 counties. The number of counties in 


which each disease has been diagnosed is given in table I. 


For the sake of brevity, the nine diseases recorded in table I 
have been placed in three groups and graphic representations of 
the seasonal distribution of these are given in figures 1, 2 and 3. 


ReEvIEW OF LITERATURE 


Kaupp and Dearstyne! reported on 500 autopsies of birds 
sent to their laboratory from.the state of North Carolina. They 
classified the diseases pathologically and madé comparisons with 
human and animal records collected by the U. 8. Public Health 
Service and the U. 8. Bureau of Animal Industry, respectively. 
No mention was made of seasonal distribution, although a 
chart was included showing monthly losses in one flock for a 
year. 


*Contribution No. 88 from the Department of Bacteriology, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Received for publication, July 23, 1927. 
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Hinshaw,” in a paper on differential diagnosis of poultry dis- 
eases, suggested that the diagnostician study carefully the seasonal 
distribution factor in his community as an aid to diagnosis. 

Beach® reported that outbreaks of avitaminosis ‘‘A”’ in Cali- 
fornia have been confined largely to periods of the year when dry 
or cold conditions, or both, made it difficult to raise green feed. 
These periods comprised the late summer, the early fall and the 
winter months, particularly January. 

Graham and Tunnicliff‘ stated that in Illinois the greatest 
losses from coccidiosis occurred during the late spring and early 
summer months, with a few outbreaks occurring among pullets 
during the late summer and early fall months. 

Lentz® reported on 256 autopsies but no mention was made 
of seasonal distribution of the diseases reported. 

Beaudette® stated that coccidiosis is a disease affecting young 
chicks and thus the natural season for its occurrence is in the 
spring and early summer. 

Several other references regarding autopsies were found, but 
no mention was made of seasonal distribution in any of them. 


DISEASES STUDIED 


Bacillary white diarrhea: A study of figure 1 will show that 
in Kansas, February, March, April and May were the months 
when heaviest. losses occurred from bacillary white diarrhea. 
The largest number of losses was reported in April, with only a 
slight variation in March and May. Since bacillary white 
diarrhea is essentially a disease of very young chicks, the seasonal 
variations in different sections of the country will vary with the 
hatching season. 

Coccidiosis: This is a disease causing greatest losses in chicks 
from ten days to two months of age. Therefore one would expect 
the peak of the infection to be somewhat later than that of bacil- 
lary white diarrhea. As will be noted in figure 1, the apex of the 
curve was reached in May, or one month later than in the case of 
bacillary white diarrhea, with heavy losses occurring in both 
April and June. A few cases of coccidiosis in adults have been 
observed, and this accounts for a few having been reported at 
other times in the year. In many of these adult cases, typical 
range paralysis has been found to be caused by intestinal coccidi- 
osis. This is in agreement with Stafseth and Johnson,’ who 
reported finding coccidiosis to be one of the causes of range 
paralysis. These cases were diagnosed at all times during the 
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year and account for the few cases reported during the late fall 
and early winter months. 

Worms: Worm infestations include all types of intestinal 
worms because there seemed to be the same seasonal variation 
with all of them. They include tapeworms (all species), cecum 
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Fic. 1. Seasonal distribution of poultry diseases in Kansas. 


worms (Heterakis papillosa), large roundworms (Ascaridia line- 
ata), and gizzard worms (Disphargus hamulosa). 

Intestinal worms were found in birds throughout the year, 
but the half-grown birds suffered the greatest mortality. Ackert 
reported that chicks over twelve weeks of age are not susceptible 
to roundworm (A. lineata) infection, providing they are fed an 
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adequate diet and kept in a vigorous condition. In Kansas, 
tapeworms caused most severe losses during the late summer 
months in one-half to two-thirds-grown pullets. Figure 1 shows 
that losses from worm infestations began to increase in June, 
reached the height in September, and caused the lowest mortality 
in April. 

Briefly, with the three most common causes of loss among 
young birds, one may look for the heaviest losses from bacillary 
white diarrhea in the chicks under two weeks of age, from cocci- 
diosis in the six to eight-weeks-old chicks, and from worm infes- 
tations in general in birds of eight to fourteen weeks of age. 
This probably will hold true in most sections of the country, 
though the seasonal variation may shift one way or another 
depending on the hatching season. 

Fowl cholera: Of the 327 cases of fowl cholera, the winter 
months showed higher mortality than those of summer. This 
was probably due to the closer confinement of the birds during 
this season, together* with heavy feeding, lowered exercise and 
lack of sunshine. Older birds seem more susceptible than young 
birds, and this would tend to increase the mortality during the 
winter months, since young birds reach the susceptible age at 
this time. In the close quarters infection can be more easily 
transferred and lowered vitality and inadequate diet may render 
the birds more susceptible. Werkman® found that animals on 
a diet lacking vitamins were more susceptible to various types 
of infection. 

Fowl typhoid: Fowl typhoid had a slightly higher incidence 
in the summer in Kansas, although Kaupp and Dearstyne"® stated 
that it does not show the same seasonal incidence in North 
Carolina. This increased prevalence in the summer months is 
probably due to the fact that young adult birds seem more sus- 
ceptible than old birds. Beaudette' stated that he has found 
the organisms of fowl typhoid in the egg and that the disease may 
be transmitted from the hen to the chick in this manner. The 
disease reached a maximum in July and August and a minimum 
in February, the month of greatest prevalence of fowl cholera. 
Since the sources and modes of infection of the two diseases are 
similar, it is interesting to note that they are exactly opposite in 
seasonal distribution. The authors have not been able to account 
for this to their entire satisfaction. 

It is also interesting that fowl cholera was exactly twice as 
common as fowl typhoid, although both diseases are widespread 
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within the State. Fowl cholera has been diagnosed in 78 counties 
and fowl typhoid in 53 counties of a total of 105. Kaupp and 
Dearstyne’’ reported no fowl cholera in North Carolina where 
fowl typhoid is very common. 

Avitaminosis A: Avitaminosis A is distinctly a deficiency 
disease caused by lack of vitamin A. Since white corn is raised 
more commonly than yellow corn in this state, the disease is 
probably more common here than in the Corn Belt to the east. 
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Fig. 2. Seasonal distribution of poultry diseases in Kansas 


It may appear that it should have been much lower in the late 
spring months. The fact that it was not is due largely to the 
prevalence of the disease in young chicks and brooder stock 
which are not placed on the range until several weeks of age, and 
also to the fact that chicks hatched from hens which have been 
on an inadequate diet show this trouble. Most of the cases which 
appear in the summer are from flocks which are kept in smal] 
runs and get little green feed at that season. 
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The disease develops slowly in most cases. This accounts for 
the high incidence of the disease late in the season. It has been 
proved experimentally at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station that it requires about 142 days, on an average, for the 
disease to cause death. 

Tuberculosis: Avian tuberculosis does not have a marked 
seasonal variation, although more cases have been diagnosed 
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Fic. 3. Seasonal distribution of poultry diseases in Kansas. 


during the late fall, winter and spring months than during the 
summer months. This may be due to the fact that birds are 
kept in closer confinement during these months and breathe 
large amounts of dust, which may be contaminated with the 
organisms. It may also be due to the fact that a more careful 
observation of the flock is made at these seasons than during the 
summer, so that more cases of the disease are observed. 
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A possible explanation for the greatest number of cases having 
been diagnosed in March, April and May, is that symptoms of 
the yearlings are just beginning to appear at this season, because 
of the slow development of the disease. The close contact, 
inadequate diet and lack of sunshine no doubt increase the sus- 
ceptibility of birds to tuberculosis during the winter season. 

Botulism: Botulism in Kansas is distinctly a summer disease, 
having caused the greatest losses in June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, with the apex in July. This is probably due to the fact 
that the botulinus organism thrives best at this season, because 
of the rainfall during June. Another reason is that there is 
usually more decomposed material available for birds to get 
during the summer. Typical cases of botulism have been studied 
at the laboratory in birds which have eaten mulberries that had 
decomposed on the ground (in hog-wallows, etc.). Moldy 
ensilage thrown from the silo when it was cleaned during the 
summer was another source. 

Blackhead: Blackhead in turkeys has not been diagnosed at 
this laboratory as many times as other diseases because of the 
scarcity of turkeys in the State. Also, the disease is easily diag- 
nosed in the field, and many cases are not sent to the laboratory. 
However, since the 65 cases extended over a 14-year period, the 
data should be significant. Two periods of heavy losses will be 
observed by an examination of table 1 or of figure 3. The first 
of these in the late spring and early summer is probably because 
of the number of cases in very young poults. The record in 
October is probably because of the large number of latent cases 
which relapse into the acute type when put into the fattening 
pens. Letters received from turkey-raisers and information 
obtained from personal interviews with poultrymen, county 
agents and veterinarians seem to bear out these observations. 


SUMMARY 


No attempt has been made in this paper to give detailed infor- 
ation regarding the prevalence of the various diseases studied. 
The data as presented are from a single state and probably in 
certain sections the seasonal variation of the same diseases might 
differ. However, by a careful study of the most common diseases 
in any community, a diagnostician will learn to look for certain 
diseases at certain seasons of the year. This paper is intended 
only to give the conditions in Kansas with the hope that it will 
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aid others interested in poultry diseases in making similar 


studies. 
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NEW VETERINARY PUBLICATION 


The fact that the second number of the Eastern Iowa Veterinary 
Association News has made its appearance is a pretty fair indica- 
tion that this latest addition to the ranks of veterinary journalism 
is going to be a permanent institution. The first issue appeared 
in June and the second bears a date-line of July. The second 
number is just double the size of the first and, among other things, 
announces that the Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association is now 
an incorporated body. Dr. John B. Bryant, of Mt. Vernon, is 
Editor-in Chief and Dr. Grant B. Munger, of Cedar Rapids, is 
Business Manager. These two wide-awake veterinarians are 
ably assisted by a competent corps of associate editors. The 
News is illustrated, carries advertising, and the reading matter is 
full of local interest to the veterinarians of eastern Iowa. To the 
best of our knowledge, this is the first veterinary publication 
launched under the auspices of a local woman? association. 
May it live long and prosper. 


A NEW ONE 


Farmers in the vicinity of Dayton, Ohio, who object to “‘state 
medicine and the tuberculin testing of cattle,” have organized 
the Cat O’ Nine Tails Welfare Club, according to the Dayton 
(Ohio) News. The farmers state that they intend to continue 
their fight, regardless of attempts being made by state and 
federal officials to explain the harmlessness of the tuberculin 
test when applied to their cattle. The same farmers object to 
having their children vaccinated against smallpox, typhoid fever 
and other diseases. Enough said. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 


(Practitioners and others are invited to contribute to this de- 
aetre pe reports of unusual and interesting cases which may be 
elpful to others in the profession.) 


VERMINOUS BRONCHITIS OF CATTLE 
By N.S. Mayo, North Chicago, Ill. 


A request has recently been received from a veterinarian in 
the South, asking for a treatment for verminous bronchitis in 
calves. 

The writer has used from 3 to 5 ce of benzene, injected intra- 
tracheally, for calves, with fairly good results. Care must be 
exercised to avoid suffocation by injecting the benzene slowly 
and watching for evidences of distressed breathing. Occasionally 
a calf will fall following the administration, but artificial respira- 
tion to eliminate the benzene from the lungs usually gives prompt 
relief. 

A formula that has been used in the American tropics and that 
is reported to have given very satisfactory results, is as follows: 


Iodin metallic... 0.5 gm. 

Potassium iodid.... 5.0 gm. 

Distilled water... 45.0 ce 
Dissolve and add! 

Olive oil... _....100.0 ee 

Oil of 25.0 ce 

Oil of turpentine... . 25.0 ee 


Mix and shake thoroughly before using. The dose is about 
10 cc, injected intratracheally. This treatment can be repeated 
in fifteen days. 

While verminous bronchitis of cattle is usually observed in 
calves, it is also observed in adult animals, especially during the 
dry season of the year when pastures are scant. The emaciated 
condition of the animal, together with the cough, is quite sug- 
gestive of advanced cases of bovine tuberculosis. I have not 
observed verminous bronchitis in cattle in the United States. 


See Philadelphia—September 13-14-15-16. 
Rich in History; active in Industry; 
Renowned in Medical Science 
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RELIEF OF CHOKE IN THE COW 
By Wm. M. Bett, Nashville, Tenn. 


In the summer and fall, it is not uncommon for the veteri- 
narian to be called to a cow choked on an apple, potato, turnip 
or an osage orange. The obstruction is easily located, about 
half-way down the cervical portion of the esophagus. 

To remove this, have two assistants hold the cow, one on 
each side of her head. Take a small rope, make a running noose 
in one end, pass it around the cow’s neck, force the obstruction 
as far toward the head as possible and draw the rope tight 
behind it. Secure the rope so it will not slip and let the choke 
or obstruction past. 

Then pass the left hand in the cow’s mouth, along the side of 
the tongue, until the hand is back of the molar teeth. Then 
turn the hand flat and reach the obstacle that is causing the 
trouble. Grasp it and bring it out, collect the fee and go home, 
leaving a contented patron, a happy patient and about as easily 
earned a fee as a veterinarian can get. 

I have practiced this method for over twenty-five years with 
entire satisfaction to every one concerned. 


Thee and thine to the City of Penn; 
Forget not when—September 13-14-15-16 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING PATHOLOGICAL TESTS 
OF MATERIALS SUSPECTED OF CAUSING 
MILK SICKNESS 


By James F. Covucn, Washington, D. C. 


Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Poisonous plants are responsible for the human disease known 
as milk sickness and referred to also by various other names. In 
the Middle West it is the richweed or white snakeroot (Lupa- 
torium urticaefolium); in Texas and New Mexico, where the 
animal malady is called ‘alkali disease,’ the poisonous plant is 
the rayless goldenrod (A plopappus heterophyllus). The poisonous 
principle of the former plant has been isolated, purified, and sub- 
jected to chemical study in the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Richweed contains three poisonous substances, a complex 
alcohol, a resinous acid, and a volatile oil. The first of these is 
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the substance that causes trembles in cattle and milk sickness in 
human beings. This poison has been named tremetol. It is an 
optically active alcohol of the formula C,,H..O; and is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzene, and other organic solvents. 
It is insoluble in water, acids, or alkalies. The resin acid and 
volatile oil are only slightly poisonous and do not produce 
trembles. 

Tremetol is very easily altered by heating and by chemical 
reagents and when so changed it loses its poisonous properties. 
When dissolved in some neutral solvent like petroleum ether, it 
gives a fine, cherry-red color, with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
that is permanent for several hours. This property has been 
made the basis of a test for tremetol that may be carried out as 
follows: 

The suspected material is extracted with petroleum ether. 
Ordinary gasoline may be used if it does not itself give a red 
color with sulphuric acid. The solution is poured on the surface 
of 2 ce of concentrated sulphuric acid in a dry test-tube, when, 
if tremetol is present, a red color appears at the junction of the 
two layers. Upon shaking the tube the petroleum-ether layer 
is colored a transient red and on allowing the layers to separate 
the lower layer of acid is colored a fine cherry-red, while the 
upper layer is colorless. If the solution is very dilute, only an 
orange color will result. 

A few other substances give a red color with sulphuric acid, 
but these are not likely to be present when tremetol is suspected. 

Dried richweed is very much less toxie than the green plant. 
When the fresh plant is dried, tremetol is very rapidly destroyed, 
as was shown by tests made at this Bureau. The completely dried 
plant is probably incapable of producing trembles. It does still 
contain volatile oil and poisonous resin acid, however, and may 
poison susceptible animals on that account. 

The poison of the rayless goldenrod, on the contrary, is not 
destroyed by drying and this plant is dangerous either green or 
dry. 


Meet ne where Penn met the Indians— 
Philadelphia—September 13-14-15-16 


She: “Do you think we’d make a good team?” 


He: ‘‘Weil-er-you’re a little hoarse and I’m a little buggy— 
over you.—Life. 
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BREEDING AND IMPROVEMENT OF FARM ANIMALS. Victor A. 
Rice, B. Se., M. Agr., Assistant Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Massachusetts Agricultural College. First edition. 
362 pages. 113 figures and 46 tables. MeGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1926. Cloth, $3.50. 

In this volume the author presents, in a very readable form, the 
principles of animal breeding. The book is intended for animal 
breeders, but the subject matter is handled in a scientific manner 
and veterinarians can obtain much information of value from its 
pages. There are 19 chapters with 4 appendices. 

It covers the physical basis of inheritance, the anatomy and 
some histology of the male and female genitalia, fertility, sterility, 
reproductive efficiency, parturition, genetics, Mendelism, varia- 
tion, acquired characters, sex determination, grading and cross- 
breeding, inbreeding, selection, herd analysis and herd syntheses, 
development, fitting for sale and selling. The appendices are 
devoted to biometry, inheritance in farm animals, pedigree 
register associations, and references on genetics, reproductive 
physiology and the art of breeding. 

Breeders who read this book will have a full appreciation of 
the complicated problems involved in reproduction of farm 
animals. Veterinarians who read it will have a more compre- 
hensive knowledge and sympathetic attitude toward the problems 


of the breeder. 
G. H. H. 


Attend the meeting in Philadelphia, 
September 13-14-15-16, 
Where many things began and the best continue 


Tue PuystoLoGy OF REPRODUCTION IN THE Cow. John Ham- 
mond, M. A., Institute of Animal Nutrition, School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge. 226 pages, 33 plates. Cambridge 
University Press, London, 1927 

This publication will prove to be a valuable addition to the 
library of the cattle practitioner or of any person concerned with 
the reproductive functions of cattle. 
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Data collected by careful experimental study, in addition to 
a critical survey of the literature dealing with this particular 
subject, are combined to make up this volume. 

The author presents his subject matter under five headings as 
follows: (1) introduction, (2) the breeding season, (3) the estrous 
cycle, (4) pregnancy, (5) sterility. 

An extensive bibliography of 400 titles is included, which will 
prove of value to those who desire to make a more extensive ' 
study of the subject. The text contains some thirty-three full- 
page plates, illustrating the various anatomical changes occurring 
in the reproductive organs during their cyclic activity. 

The increasing multiplicity and complexity of the problems 
being presented to the veterinary clinician of today is serving to 
emphasize the fundamental importance of physiological knowl- 
edge in the control and eradication of disease conditions. 

The physiology of the reproductive system has received but 
scant attention during past years and is therefore lacking in its 
supply of essential detail which is so urgently required by the 
research worker and the practitioner. 

Professor Hammond is to be commended for his efforts in 
supplying the cattle-breeder, the experimentalist and the veter- 
inary practitioner with a text which has been compiled with the 
thought of practical application of facts always borne in mind by 
the author. 


R.S. A. 


Meet me where the Continental Congress met; 
Sign where the Declaration of Independence was signed— 
In Philadelphia. September 13-14-15-16 


United States Mint, Philadelphia. 
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CHANGES RELATIVE TO VETERINARY OFFICERS 
Regular Army 


or Christian W. Greenlee, V. C., is relieved from his present duty at 
Fort m Houston, Texas, and directed to report to the Commandant, The 
Army Veterinary School, Washington, D. C., on August 23, 1927, for a course 
of instruction. 
The promotion of the following-named veterinary officers is announced: 


Jacob E. Behney, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
Wm. H. Houston, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
Clell B. Perkins, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
Horace 8S. Eakins, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
Isaac O. Gladish, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
Jesse D. Derrick, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
Jean R. U nderwood, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
Raymond A. Kelser, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
Clifford C. Whitney, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
C. W. Greenlee, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 
Harold E. Egan, Captain to Major, July 1, 1927 


Captain Everett C. Conant, V. C., is relieved from further duty at Fort 
Sill, Okla., and directed to proceed to Fort Bragg, N. C., and report for duty 
on or about August 15, 1927. 

Leave of absence for one month is granted Captain Raymond I. Lovell, 
V. C., effective on or about August 10, 1927. Captain Lovell is about to be 
relieved from observation and treatment at Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., where he has been since Feb. 21, 1927. 

Captain Harry L. Watson, V. C., is assigned to duty at Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming, to take effect upon completion of his present tour of foreign service, 
and will join that station at the proper time, in accordance with orders to be 
issued | the commanding general Philippine Department, instead of Camp 
Lewis, Washington, as previously ordered. 

The promotion of Major Aquila Mitchell to the grade of lieutenant colonel 
is announced, effective July 25, 1927. 

Captain Patrick H. Hudgins, V. C., is relieved from further assignment 
and duty at Fort Snelling, Minn., will proceed to Fort Riley, Kansas, and 
report in person to the commanding general for duty. 

Captain Robert P. Kunnecke, V. C., is relieved from further assignment 
and duty at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, will proceed to Fort Snelling, Minn. 
and report in person to the commanding officer for duty. 


Reserve Corps 


New Acceptances 
Globus, Robert. .......:..:. 2nd Lt.. .22 Slater St. Attleboro, Mass. 
O’Neal, Charles Ernest... ... Ist Lt... . Beeville, Texas. 
Brose, Cyrus Paul.. ...2nd Lt... New Washington, Ohio. 


Dickinson, Ernest Milton... .2nd Lt.. . Boston, Ohio. 
Hammond, Russell Emmett. .2nd Lt.. . Lisbon, Ohio. 


Johansen, Einer Wm......... 2nd Lt...5 Arthur St., Somerville, Mass. 
McElwee, Elisworth......... 2nd Lt... New Albany, Ohio. 

Moe, Lewis H.. .....2nd Lt...Watford City, N. D. 

Neeley, Samuel Wright. ATT. 2nd Lt... Alger, Ohio. 

Swanson, Leonard Erwin..... 2nd Lt... Potomac, Mont. 

Asmus, Reimer August...... 2nd Lt...7 Reservoir Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Booth, Russell Berkins...... 2nd Lt... Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
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Caslick, William............ 2nd Lt... Newfield, N. Y. 
Keyes, Kenneth Wilber... ... 2nd Lt...Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Lavender, James Blaine...... 2nd Lt.. .535 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
O'Neill, Robert Kenneth... .. 2nd Lt... Endicott, N. Y. 
Stone, Garland Douglas...... 2nd Lt... Dexter, N. Y. 
Graves, Earl Francis. .......2nd Lt... 1030 Fremont St., Manhattan, Kans. 
Mills, Horace Arthur........ 2nd Lt... Ansley, Nebraska. 
Separations 
Ackerson, James Lee........ 2nd Lt... Not tendered reappointment. 
Baynes, Walter Robert...... 2nd Lt... Failed to accept reappointment. 
Eastman, Denton Henry ....2nd Lt... “ “ “ 
King, Claude William....... 2nd Lt... 
McBride, Frank............ 2nd Lt... 
McClarren, Robert Lowell. ..2nd Lt... 
Monroe, Roswell Miller... ... 2nd Lt... 
Powers, Francis Howard..... 2nd Lt... 
Ruehle, Otto, Jr.............2nd Lt... ‘ " 
Sheffield, Earle Franklin. ... . 2nd Lt... 
Darby, Howard Lee......... Captain..O. R. C. status terminated 5-29-27, 
because of National Guard status. 
Hubbell, Arthur Dwight... . . 2nd. Lt. . Died 12-1-26. 
Miller, Carroll LeRoy. ...... 2nd Lt...Oath of office accepting reappoint- 
ment ineffective. 
Glenn, Samuel.............. 2nd Lt...O. R. C. status terminated. 
Promotions 
To Address 
Dowell, Chas. Mitchell. ..... Ist Lt.... New London, Mo. 


Dietrich, Melvin Leonard. . . 
Horning, Jackson Gilbert. . . 


Broad, Fay Elton........ 
Cheely, Edward Isaac... . 


Cheney, David Wm...... 
Gooch, Benjamin 


Magens, Hans Juergen..... . 


Shaffer, Dallas White..... 


let 
Change of 


...and Lt... 
...Major... 


...2nd Lt.. 
Lt.. 


...Major... 


Lt....5104 Main St., Newton ,Kansas. 


P. O. Box 363, Houston, Tex. 
Address 


New Address 
802 N. Michigan, Plymouth, Ind. 
Room 203, Administration Bldg., Los 
Angeles Union Stock Yards, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


.201 Patterson St., Ogdenburg, N. Y. 


3219 Wayne Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

325 Fredericksburg Rd., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

347 Brainard St., Watertown, N. Y. 


Thee and thine to the City of Penn; 
Forget not when—September 13-14-15-16 


FORT ROBINSON REMOUNT AND BREEDING DEPOT 
By N.S. Mayo, North Chicago, Ill. 


In compliance with orders as a reserve officer in the Army 
Veterinary Corps, I reported at Fort Robinson, on July 5, for 


fifteen days’ training. 


Fort Robinson is located in the northwestern corner of Ne- 
braska, on the site of the old Red Cloud Indian Agency. This 
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post was formerly in the heart of the Sioux Indian country and 
it played an important part in the stirring days of the old frontier. 
Out in front of the veterinary hospital on the old parade ground, 
Crazy Horse, probably the most famous of the fighting Sioux 
chiefs, was killed. 


Fort Robinson is situated in a beautiful valley, on a reservation 
of 22,000 acres, at the junction of Soldier Creek and White 
River. To the north of the post is a range of high buttes covered 
with scrub pine and to the west are foothills more heavily tim- 
bered. In the valley are hundreds of acres of alfalfa and hay 
that were being cut and stacked by the soldiers for feeding the 
horses and mules. A good deal of land in the vicinity of the post 


VETERINARY HOSPITAL, FORT ROBINSON, NEBRASKA 


(Left we, _Lt. Col. N. S. Mayo, Vet. O. R. C.; Major C. C. Whitney, V. C., 
8. Army and Capt. P. R. King, V. C., U.S. Army. 


is “under ditch,”’ but this year the rains have been so frequent 
that irrigation was unnecessary. 


A conference of horse and mule experts had been called at 
Fort Robinson, to consider the remount situation of the Army. 
Quartermaster General Cheatham, Col. Turner, Director of the 
Veterinary Corps, Major Scott, Chief of the Remount Service, 
and the purchasing officers were present. A carload of cavalry 
and artillery horses, with wagon and pack mules, had been 
shipped in from Kansas City and another carload by a different 
purchasing officer from Colorado Springs. The whole ‘bunch’ 
of horse and mule experts went over these critically. It was an 
interesting, amusing and valuable experience. I can imagine no 
better plan to get training in judging army horses and mules. It 
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was the unanimous opinion that the American Army was better 
mounted now than ever before. 


Horses and mules purchased for the Army in the territory 
north of Oklahoma and west of the Mississippi are shipped to 
Fort Robinson. Here they go through a quarantine period of 21 
days, are mallein-tested, go through shipping fever, are trained 
and issued to troops as required. It is the aim to have every 
animal in good serviceable condition before it is sent out. 

In addition to the remount work there are approximately one 
hundred brood mares, mostly Thoroughbreds, with a few selected 
high-grade mares. These are bred to such stallions as War 
Pennant, Jingo, Consort, Blythwood, Frizzle and others and it 
would “warm the cockles of the heart”’ of any horseman to see the 
splendid foals, yearlings and two-year-old colts from these mares 
being trained in ‘‘the way they should go.” 

There is an excellent veterinary hospital, well equipped. 
Capt. King, V. C., who has been stationed there for about four 
years, states that the daily average of patients in the hospital is 
about 22, but at times when a lot of new animals come in, and 
nearly all have shipping fever, they are nearly swamped. In 
addition to the routine veterinary work, experiments are being 
carried out on immunizing colts against strangles and shipping 
fever. Extensive breeding experiments are also being carried on 
that will prove of great value, not only to the Army, but to stock- 
breeders generally. 

To Col. Turner, Director of the Veterinary Corps, Major Scott, 
of the Remount Service, Capt. Sallee, Commander of Fort 
Robinson, and to Major C. C. Whitney and Capt. P. R. King, 
of the Veterinary Corps, the writer wishes to extend grateful 
thanks for the many favors extended that made this training 
period one of the most interesting, pleasant and valuable I have 
experienced. I feel as if I should include my splendid mount 
“Sandy,” who could outrun most everything at the post and 
“turn on a dime and have a nickel left over.”’ I only hope that 
I may have been able to contribute something helpful to the 
valuable work being done at old Fort Robinson Remount and 
Breeding Depot. 


Attend the meeting in Philadelphia, 
September 13-14-15-16, 
Where many things began and the best continue 
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NOTICE OF ESSAY CONTEST 


Through the interest and generosity of Colonel R. Vans Agnew, 
Veterinary Corps, United States Army, a prize of $50.00 is offered 
for the best essay on ‘“‘The Handling of Army Remounts from 
Time of Procurement to Issue to Troops’? (which includes pro- 
curement, shipping, quarantine, hospitalization and conditioning 
for issue to troops). The contest is open to all veterinary officers 
of the Regular Army, Organized Reserves, and National Guard. 

The papers should be submitted to The Surgeon General’s 
Office, Washington, D. C., and must be completed and mailed 
by December 1, 1927. The best paper submitted will be deter- 
mined by a committee composed of the Chiefs of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. 8. Department of Agriculture; the Remount 
Division, Quartermaster General’s Office; .and the Veterinary 
Division, Surgeon General’s Office. 

The handling of remounts is a matter of particular importance 
to the Army and it is believed that many constructive ideas and 
suggestions will result from this contest. 


EXAMINATION FOR JUNIOR VETERINARIAN 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
open competitive examination for junior veterinarian to fill 
vacancies in the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, at an entrance salary of $1,860 a year. Higher- 
salaried positions are filled through promotion. 

Subjects to be rated: Veterinary anatomy and physiology, 
30%; veterinary pathology and meat inspection, 359%; theory and 
practice of veterinary medicine, 35%. The questions may 
include any subject of an accredited veterinary college course, 
e. g., anatomy, physiology, chemistry, materia medica, thera- 
peutics, meat inspection; the etiology, pathology, symptoms and 
treatment of diseases of domestic or food-producing animals, ete. 

Applications must be on file with the United States Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not later than 
September 17. 

As the Commission has had difficulty in securing sufficient 
eligibles for this position, qualified persons are urged to apply. 
Full information may be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
board of United States civil service examiners at the post office 
or customhouse in any city. 
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SPANISH VETERINARIAN VISITS HERE 


Dr. J. Ruiz Folgado, chief veterinarian of the Spanish Royal 
Society of Agriculture, has been visiting various parts in the 
United States the past month. Early in August he was in Indian- 
apolis, the guest of Dr. E. A. Cahill, vice-president of Pitman- 
Moore Company. Dr. Folgado is one of the leading Spanish 
authorities on live stock sanitation, meat inspection and the pro- 


Hoosier Veterinarians and Their Guest 


duction of biological products. He is studying methods of animal 
disease control being used in the United States. From Indian- 
apolis he went to Chicago, where he made an inspection of the 
methods used in inspecting meats and animal food products in 
the large packing-plants of the Windy City. The accompanying 
photograph was taken in Indianapolis. Those in the group are: 
Standing, left to right: Dr. R. F. Dean, of North Salem, Ind., 
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president of the Indiana Veterinary Medical Association; Dr. 
Folgado; Dr. T. A. Sigler, of Greencastle, Ind., president of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association; Dr. F. H. Brown, of 
Indianapolis, state veterinarian of Indiana. Kneeling: Dr. E. A. 
Cahill, vice-presid2nt of Pitman-Moore Company, Indianapolis, 
and Dr. R. H. Boyd, of Indianapolis, secretary of the Indiana 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


Attend the meeting in Philadelphia, 
September 13-14-15-16, 
Where many things began and the best continue 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY TO THE A. V. M. A. 


T his is an organization of the women whose 
H_ usbands, fathers or brothers are members of the A. V. M. A.. 
E ach member paying annual dues of one dollar. 


W e hold one regular meeting each year, 

O ccurring during the meeting of the A. V. M. A. 

M embers, old and new, attend to hear the business and to 
Enjoy the entertainment given. 

N ew officers elected in Lexington hold office two years, 
So there will be no election in Philadelphia. 


A ny woman interested in keeping veterinary standards high is 
U_ rged to join us, that her dues may be added to the funds 

X isting, which are loaned to senior veterinary students, 
Interest being charged at the rate of four per cent. 

Loans made are payable within two years. 

I n every case this condition has been met, 

A testimonial to the high character of our boys. 

R eady cash is often difficult for a student to obtain, so 

Y our hearty cooperation is desired. 


A re you related by birth or marriage to a 
V eterinarian who is an A. V. M. A. member? If so 
M ay we urge that you join the Auxiliary 
A nd thereby assist students to complete their courses. 
—M. M. L. 


Meet me where Penn met the Indians— 
Philadelphia—September 13-14-15-16 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the New York State 
Veterinary Medical Society was held at Watertown, June 28-36, 
1927. The attendance and interest in this meeting was an en- 
couragement and uplift to the profession in New York. (Guests 
from several neighboring states were welcome and were inter- 
ested and pleased in the program and entertainment features 
which the meeting provided. 

The address of welcome was given by Mr. John B. Harris, 
mayor of Watertown. The response was made by Dr. John F. 
DeVine, of Goshen. The rest of the time of the first session was 
given over to the business of the meeting. 

The afternoon of the first day was given over to the reading 
and discussion of papers. Dr. Chas. 8. Chase, of Bay Shore, 
read the first paper. His subject was “Psychology; Its Influence 
in the Treatment of Disease.’”” The paper brought forth con- 
siderable interesting and valuable discussion. Dr. W. L. Williams, 
of Ithaca, gave a paper, ‘‘Retained Placenta.’’ Several men, who 
are engaged in research work bearing upon the diseases of breed- 
ing animals, were present and contributed to the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper. 

Dr. E. R. Blamey, of New York, was to have given a paper, 
“Foods and Feeding of Dogs.’”’ Dr. Blamey was not able to be 
present and so we had to pass by one of the promising features 
on the program. Dr. J. M. Hendrickson, of Farmingdale, L. [., 
read a paper on “‘The Relation of the Veterinarian to the Poultry 
Situation.”” He pointed out the diseases most common in poultry 
and indicated the things which might be done by the veterinarian 
to help the poultryman and the profession in its relation to the 
industry. 


Dr. C. V. Noback, who has recently been appointed veter- 
inarian to the New York Zoological Park, gave an interesting 
and able report of research work in which he is engaged. His 
subject was “The Treatment of Cage Paralysis (Rickets), in 
Some Primates, with Ultraviolet Rays.” This was presented 
as a preliminary report. 
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An invitation was given by Dr. A. L. Danforth to attend the 
noonday luncheon of the Kiwanis Club at the Hotel Woodruff. 
There was a good attendance of veterinarians. Dr. D. H. Udall 
was called upon and made a fine talk on the control of animal 
diseases. Dr. Udall gave a talk along the same lines at the 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Bay Shore, July 12. It has been 
a part of the publicity work of the Society to encourage the 
use of veterinarians as speakers before such clubs. It has proven 
one of the best ways in which to acquaint the public with the 
work of the profession. 

The reading of papers was again taken up on the morning 
of the second day. Dr. D. A. Boardman read a short paper, 
“Secours in Suckling Pigs.” Dr. A. Eichhorn talked on ‘“‘The 
Present Status of the Control of Abortion Disease.” Dr. G. A. 
Dick, of Philadelphia, had prepared a paper, ‘‘Veterinary Ex- 
tension Work,” but was unable to come to Watertown because 
of illness in his family. Dr. H. J. Metzger, who is engaged in 
veterinary extension work in New York State, read the paper. 
It was an interesting outline of the work along that line being 
done for the practitioners in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. J. J. Regan, of the Dairyman’s League, read a paper on 
“The Relation and Importance of the New York City Milk 
Market to the Veterinary Profession in New York State.’”’ The 
last paper of the morning session was by Dr. C. H. Higgins. 
His subject was “Changes in Veterinary Medicine.” 

An automobile ride to Alexandria Bay and a boat-trip through 
the Thousand Islands constituted the afternoon program. The 
annual dinner was held at the Crossmon House, Alexandria 
Bay. The crowd taxed the seating capacity of the dining-room 
and several had to dine elsewhere. Dr. A. L. Danforth intro- 
duced Mayor John B. Harris of Watertown as toastmaster. 
Mr. E. B. Johnson spoke on the milk situation in New York 
State. Dr. V. A. Moore was the concluding speaker. His topic 
was ‘The Relation of Veterinary Medicine to Public Health.” 
Mrs. Myrtle Landon Murphy sang several solos and Mr. E. G. 
Herrick gave readings in the French Canadian dialect. It is 
needless to say that the program was a success. 

The concluding papers were given on the morning: of the 30th. 
Dr. H. B. Leonard gave a paper, “Breaks in Fully Accredited 
Herds.” Dr. Maurice C. Hall spoke on “Parasitic Conditions 
in the United States and Central America.” This paper was 
illustrated. “A Discussion of Brucella Abortus in Milk” was the 
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topic of Dr. C. M. Carpenter. All of these topics invoked help- 
ful discussion and the last was no exception to the rule. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions, which was 
accepted and adopted by the Society, is well worth the atten- 
tion of other veterinary organizations and individual practi- 
tioners as well. It is as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1 

_Wuerzas, The poultry products of this country represent a twenty- 
billion-dollar industry in which the state of New York plays a prominent 
part, and 

Wuereas, These diseases are distinctly within the veterinarian’s 
field, be it 

Resolved, That practitioners in the country districts be urged to devote 
more attention to this line of practice for the benefit of the community 
and prevent, so far as possible, the preemption of this work by incom- 
petent laymen. 

RESOLUTION 2 

_ Resolved, That the New York State Veterinary Medical Society extend 
its sincere sympathy to its fellow-member, Dr. Grant 8. Hopkins, on the 
recent and untimely death of his only son. 


RESOLUTION 3 
Wuereas, A large percentage of the practitioners of this State are 
not members of this Society and the strength of the profession can be 
materially increased by cooperation and united action. 
Therefore, be it urged that individual members and the Committees 
on Policy and Publicity exert their influence in presenting the advantages 
to be derived from a closer union with this organization. 


RESOLUTION 4 


Wuereas, The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and the Women’s League for Animals of New York City are 
= animals for fees, and thereby engaged in veterinary practice, 
an 


Wuereas, The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is chartered as a charitable organization, and is thereby exempt 
from taxes, and 


Wuereas, The Women’s League is an incorporated organization 
for humane purposes, and 


Wuereas, Both organizations, in operating for profit, have com- 
mercialized their original humanitarian work, and are violating the 
Veterinary Practice Act, be it 


Resolved, That the Director of Professional Education and the Attor- 
ney General of the State of New York be urged to take prompt action 
to enforce the law governing the activities of the above mentioned organ- 
izations. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, Dr. A. L. Danforth, Watertown; vice-president, Dr. 
J. Elliott Crawford, Far Rockaway; secretary-treasurer, Dr. C. 
E. Hayden, Ithaca; librarian, Dr. H. J. Milks, Ithaca. It was 
voted to hold the next meeting in New York City, some time 
during the summer of 1928. 


C. E. HaypdeEn, Secretary. 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


What proved to be the best meeting the North Carolina State 
Veterinary Medical Association ever held took place June 29-30, 
1927, with the headquarters at the Washington Duke Hotel, 
Durham. There was an attendance of seventy-five veterinarians 
and twenty-five ladies. Among the visiting veterinarians were: 
Drs. H. T. Farmer and Simpson, of Richmond, Va.; Drs. Benj. 
McInnes, M. R. Blackstock and F. E. Kitchen, of South Carolina; 
Dr. J. V. Lacroix, of Evanston, Ill.; Dr. A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas 
City, Mo.; and Dr. W. E. Cotton, of Washington, D.C. Eight 
new members were added to the roster of the Association. 

The banquet on the night of the 29th proved to.be a most 
pleasant event, with approximately one hundred in attendance. 
Dr. A. T. Kinsley acted as toastmaster. Lieut. Gov. J. Elmer 
Long made a most stirring address and suggested that the 
veterinary profession in North Carolina should awaken to its 
possibilities and that the Association should see that one of its 
members should have a seat in the next session of the State 
Legislature, not for the purpose of passing any special legislation 
in regards to veterinary practice in North Carolina, but to see 
that no unnecessary legislation or laws be passed that would be 
detrimental to the veterinary profession. 

Among the papers that brought forth the most discussion were: 
“The Veterinarian in Politics,’ by Dr. Wm. Moore; ‘Swine 
Diseases,”’ by Dr. A. T. Kinsley; “Cattle Practice,’ by Dr. L. F. 
Koonce; “Contagious Abortion in Cattle,” by Dr. W. E. Cotton; 
“Veterinary Short Course,” by Dr. I. O. Schaub; “Small Animal 
Practice,’ by Dr. J. V. Lacroix; “Rabies,” by Dr. A. H. William- 
son and “Uniform Milk Sanitation,” by Dr. M. Lewis. 

Upon an invitation of Dr. W. A. Hornaday and Mr. Gawthrop, 
of the Greensboro Chamber of Commerce, it was moved and 
carried that the next annual meeting be held June 27-28, 1928, in 
Greensboro, N. C. . 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Dr. M. G. Edwards, Asheboro; Ist vice-president, Dr. E. L. 
Shufford, Fayetteville; 2nd vice-president, Dr. F. N. Evans, 
Fayetteville; secretary-treasurer, Dr. W. T. Scarborough, 
Raleigh. 


Meet me where Penn met the Indians— 
Philadelphia—September 13-14-15-16 
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CENTRAL CANADA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


The mid-summer meeting of the Central Canada Veterinary 
Association was held in Ottawa, July 6, 1927. The meeting was 
the most successful held by the Association since before the war. 
It was well attended, and the application of seventeen candidates 
for membership in the Association demonstrated the virility of 
the organization. Never before had so many applications been 
made at a single meeting, and never in years had the attendance 
been so large. The organization therefore looks forward to a 
bright future of educational and social usefulness to the profes- 
sion. 

The program was opened with a brief address from the Presi- 
dent, Dr. N. Bellamy. Dr. A. E. James was then called upon and 
he gave an address on “Practicing in Darkness.’”’ Dr. James has 
for years had an enviable reputation as a clinician. Unfor- 
tunately, a few years ago, he lost his eyesight. Even so, he is 
yet in active practice. He recited much interesting detail rela- 
tive to his long experience, such as his experiences in the western 
states, his practice in Ontario, as an officer in the Boer War and the 
qreat War, and lastly, how he has carried on since darkness 
settled around him. 

The next paper, “Poisonous Plants of Eastern Ontario and 
Western Quebec,” which was illustrated with lantern-slides, was 
given by Mr. H. Groh, of the Division of Botany, Central Experi- 
mental Farm. This was of great interest and highly praised by 
many of the members. 

“Sterility in Cattle,” the senior paper of the meeting, was the 
subject of an address by Professor W. L. Williams. Few lecturers 
are as popular with a Canadian audience as Professor Williams, 
and his reputation was well upheld by his most excellent address. 
The lecture was illustrated with many lantern-slides. At the 
conclusion of his address, Professor Williams was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks, and the wish expressed that it would not 
be long before he would again return to Ottawa to address the 
Association. 

Dr. R. C. Duthie’s excellent address upon “Barium Chlorid, 
Eserin and Arecolin, Their Use in Practice,” was the last paper 
of the afternoon session. 


The evening session was opened by Dr. Bruce Kennedy with 
a paper on “Canine Distemper.’”’ In this paper were given the 
a paper given by 


modern views on this disease. ‘‘Azoturia, 
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Dr. C. M. Higginson, opened up a prolonged discussion upon 
this disease. 

The closing paper of the evening, ‘‘Septic Mastitis,’’ was given 
by Dr. N. Bellamy. This excellent paper was followed by much 
discussion. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in January. 

Cuas. A. MITcHELL, Reporter. 


Meet me where the Continental Congress met; 
Sign where the Declaration of Independence was signed— 
In Philadelphia. September 13-14-15-16 


VETERINARY ASSOCIATION OF MANITOBA 


The second summer clinic of the Veterinary Association of 
Manitoba was held at Brandon, July 6-7, 1927, in the Winter Fair 
Building. The clinic was opened with an address by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. B. Still, of Winnipeg. About forty members from 
all parts of the Province were in attendance. 

Dr. D. R. Caley, of Cayuga, Ont., was in charge of the clinic. 
He was ably assisted by Drs. J. R. Fisher, J. F. Fisher, H. H. 
Ross and 8. J. Coxe, of Brandon; Drs. A. L. Alton and H. Brad- 
shaw, of Portage la Prairie; Dr. W. C. Hodgins, of Oak Lake; 
Drs. H. R. McEwen and M. T. Lewis, of Stonewall; Dr. N. V. 
James, of Gladstone; Dr. E. L. Houcks, of Hartney; and Dr. A. 
Savage, animal pathologist, Manitoba Agricultural College. 

The following operations were performed: 

Ovariotomy in a mare, a heifer and a bitch; abdominal hernia 
in a sow; rupture in a boar; castration of a cryptorchid; fistual 
of the withers; poll-evil; tenotomy; removal of a botryomycotic 
tumor in a horse, and several others. All of the operations were 
carried on successfully and the members expressed their deep 
appreciation of the educational benefit derived from the clinic. 
A hearty vote of thanks was given Dr. Caley and the Brandon 
veterinarians for their efforts put forth to make this clinic such 


an outstanding success. 
Hitton, Secretary-Treasurer and Registrar. 


Attend the meeting in Philadelphia 
September 13-14-15-16, 
Where many things began and the best continue 
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NORTH CENTRAL IOWA VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the North Central Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at the Wahkonsa Hotel, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, July 7, 1927. The attendance of this meeting 
was not up to the standard of previous meetings, due to the fact 
that the practicing veterinarians in this territory were very busy 
at the time of the meeting. 

Dr. Peter Malcolm, state veterinarian, addressed the meeting 
on matters of general interest to the profession of the State. Dr. 
F. E. Walsh, of Iowa State College, delivered a paper on the 
subject of “Sweet Clover Poisoning.”’ Dr. G. 8. Jones, of Lohr- 
ville, discussed “‘Diseases of Breeding Cattle.’’ 

Case reports and discussions, with some routine business, 
made up the balance of the program. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: President, Dr. C. E. Juhl, Osage; 
vice-president, Dr. T. M. Rossing, Bode; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. H. J. Shore, Fort Dodge; member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Dr. James Nicholson, Humboldt. 

H. J. SuHore, Secretary. 


Meet me where Penn met the Indians— 
Phiiadelphia—September 13-14-15-16 


OKLAHOMA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The summer meeting of the Oklahoma State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association was held at Oklahoma City, July 11-12, 1927. 
The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. O. E. 
Robinson. Mr. Fry, city manager of Oklahoma City, gave the 
address of welcome, which was well received by all. Dr. C. C. 
Hisel, State Veterinarian, gave the response to the address of 
welcome. Dr. Miles, Health Officer of Oklahoma City, gave an 
interesting talk concerning public health. 

The President’s address, by Dr. O. E. Robinson, was a wonder- 
ful paper, well delivered. Miss King, member of the State 
Board of Agriculture, was introduced to the Association by Dr 
Robinson. Mr. E. F. Tillman, General Live Stock Agent for 
the Frisco Lines, gave an interesting talk concerning their lines 
as carriers. He said the officials were glad to cooperate with the 
profession for the benefits of the live stock industry. 
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Dr. William J. Bishop, of Bartlesville, gave a very excellent 
paper on “City Dairy Inspection and Why.” Dr. J. Madsen, 
B. A. I. Inspector-in-Charge, Oklahoma City, gave an interesting 
paper on “Meat Inspection.”” Dr. Madsen’s paper was well 
received. After some discussion a motion was made by Dr. 
Allen, seconded by Dr. Hisel, that Dr. Madsen’s paper be given 
to Dr. Hisel and he make copies of it for the Secretary and he 
supply a copy to the city manager of Oklahoma City or any 
other city in the State. 

Dr. B. R. MeCrary, of Tulsa, read a paper on ‘‘Tuberculosis,”’ 
which covered the subject in a very scientific manner. Dr. J. C. 
Kimbrough, of Miami, gave an interesting paper on “County 
Eradication.”” Dr. Kimbrough’s paper was also of much interest. 
These papers were discussed by the entire body: 

Mr. R. L. Cuff, Live Stock Commissioner, Kansas City, gave 
an interesting talk on ‘‘Why Eradicate Tuberculosis,” showing 
the economical importance. Mr. Cuff is a very forceful speaker 
and has the distinction of being active in helping to clean up 
the first county engaged in area work in the United States. Dr. 
A. H. Denham, of the yards of Oklahoma City, gave an interest- 
ing outline of the requirements for handling tuberculous cattle, 
as to branding, attaching tags to the ear, filling out the certifi- 
cates, all of which were discussed in detail. Dr. Hisel discussed 
the proper method of submitting official records. He stressed 
very much the desirability of having uniform blanks, as well as 
ear-tags. 

The banquet was held at 7:30 o’clock, at the Huckins Hotel, 
with Dr. O. E. Robinson as toastmaster. 

Tuesday morning was given over to the observation of tuber- 
culin reactions at the stock-yards, followed by postmortem inspec- 
tion of the reactors, under federal supervision, in the Wilson 
Company packing-plant. About forty head of reacting animals 
were slaughtered. A large number of distinguished guests were 
present to see the postmortems. The members of the Association 
were guests of Wilson & Company for noon-day luncheon. 


After luncheon a business meeting was held in the Exchange 
Building. Three new members were admitted. Dr. Knapp, 
president of the Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, gave an 
interesting talk on ‘‘The Importance of Education.’”’ He stated 
that the A. & M. College is reaching more people by far than ever 


before. 
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Dr. J. I. Gibson, ex-state veterinarian of Lowa, gave an inter- 
esting talk on “Tuberculosis Eradication,” especially the human 
side of it. Dr. Gibson, who is a very forceful speaker, was much 
pleased with the regulations that are being carried out at the 
Oklahoma City stock-yards, whereby all stock cars must be 
disinfected before leaving the yards, a wonderful regulation to 
prevent the spread of disease. Dr. Gibson said he would spread 
the news wherever he went. 

Mr. Reece made a talk concerning the enactment of laws 
governing meat inspection throughout the State. 

The meeting was a remarkable event in one respect—all 
members but five were present. 

FRANK R. Knorts, Secretary. 


Meet thy friends in the Friendly City— 
Philadelphia, September 13-14-15-16 


KENTUCKY VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The regular annual meeting of the Kentueky Veterinary 
Medical Association was held in Louisville, July 13-14, 1927. 
The sessions the first day were held in the auditorium of the 
Tyler Hotel. The meeting was called to order at 10:00 a. m. by 
Dr. E. Calldemeier, president. The address of welcome to 
Louisville was delivered by Hon. Joseph O’Neal, Mayor, and the 
response was given by Dr. T. P. Polk, of Lexington. 

In his presidential address, Dr. Calldemeier outlined some of 
the aims of the meeting and what it was hoped to bring out for 
the betterment of the profession. Dr. A. J. Steiner, of Lexington, 
rendered his report as secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. A. J. Kay delivered the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. He stated that there was considerable sentiment in 
favor of amending the Veterinary Practice Act of Kentucky. 
It seemed desirable to have legislation making the prophylactic 
vaccination of dogs against rabies compulsory. The Committee 
suggested two amendments to the Practice Act, but, after a 
very lengthy discussion, in which many of the members partici- 
pated, it was decided that any attempt to amend the present 
Act at this time would be dangerous, nor was it thought advisable, 
after thorough discussion, to seek a compulsory vaccination law. 
It seemed more desirable to have the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board pass a regulation requiring the State Veterinarian to 
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quarantine any district in which rabies was found to be a serious 
menace. A committee was appointed to draw up such a resolu- 
tion. 

Dr. Steiner moved that the A. V. M. A. fund now on hand be 
placed in a trust fund, together with any other funds that could 
be spared from the treasury of the Association, and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed, whose duty it would be to adminis- 
ter the fund, this to be invested in high-grade securities and the 
revenue to be paid to the Secretary-Treasurer for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of editing the minutes and papers pre- 
sented at each meeting, these to be published and a copy of the 
proceedings sent to every member of the Association in good 
standing, as well as to each of the veterinary journals, with the 
privilege of reprinting any parts thereof. The motion was 
seconded by Dr. Polk and carried. 

Dr. J. V. Lacroix, of Evanston, Ill., then gave a very interest- 
ing talk on problems confronting the small-animal practitioner. 
He stressed such points as sanitation, kennelling, meeting clients, — 
ete. 

Dr. W. B. Craig, of Indianapolis, Ind., talked on sheep prob- 
lems. He paid special emphasis to such things as the number of 
sheep in a flock in relation to the size of the farm, the housing of 
sheep, the feeding of ewes and lambs, castration and docking, 
dipping, proper method for examining a flock of sheep, parasitisms 
ete. 

Dr. J. F. Bullard, of Lexington, discussed diseases in connec- 
tion with parturition. Dr. F. R. Edwards read a paper on bacil- 
lary white diarrhea. Dr. J. F. Bullard read a paper on genital 
diseases in large animals. Dr. Chas. E. Hagyard, of Lexington, 
then discussed sterility due to infection. Dr. E. A. Caslick, of 
Paris, spoke on the diagnosis of genital diseases. Dr. M. G. 
Fincher discussed sterility in cattle. 

The meeting the second day was held at the hospital of Drs. 
Miller and Calldemeier. The Association approved an appropri- 
ation of $25.00 for the Schmidt Memorial Fund being raised by 
the American Veterinary Medical Association. As a vacancy 
existed in the personnel of the State Veterinary Examining Board, 
a motion prevailed to have the Association recommend three 
candidates to the Governor, and for him to make his appointment 
from the veterinarians recommended by the Association. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
President, Dr. T. P. Polk, Lexington; Ist vice-president, Dr. A. 
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secretary-treasurer, Dr. C. G. Kriedler, Frankfort. 


Renowned in Medical Science 


ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the North Dakota 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the North Dakota 
About sixty 
veterinarians residing in North Dakota and western Minnesota 
were in attendance. The first forenoon was devoted to associa- 


Agricultural College, Fargo, July 13-14, 1927. 


tion business. 


for high-class service. 


increased salary and a fixed plan of promotion. 


of treatment. 


illustrated with many hand drawings. 


Dr. H. E. Bemis, Professor of Veterinary Surgery, University 
of Pennsylvania, gave a very instructive discussion on the topic, 


“Some of the Newer Surgical Operations.” 


Dr. A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas City, read a paper on “Pig Prob- 
lems.” He gave much valuable information concerning the rais- 


J. Kay, Frankfort; 2nd vice-president, Dr. G. M. Horton, Mt. 
Sterling; 3rd vice-president, Dr. R. W. Youngblood, Henderson; 


Henderson was selected for the meeting place in 1928. 
C. G. Krrepier, Secretary-Treasurer. 


See Philadelphia—September 13-14-15-16. 
Rich in History; active in Industry; 


NORTH DAKOTA VETERINARY MEDICAL 


The President, Dr. G. A. Ottinger, in his address, discussed 
the better-trained farmer and his demand upon the veterinarian 


Dr. W. F. Crewe, State Veterinarian, and chairman of the 
Committee on Diseases, reported that nineteen counties are now 
accredited, in connection with tuberculosis eradication. 

Among the resolutions passed was one in which the Associa- 
tion went on record as supporting the efforts of the National 
Association of Bureau of Animal Industry Veterinarians to secure 


Dr. Cooper Curtice, of the U. 8. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
discussed the subject, ‘Sanitary and Medical Treatment of 
Intestinal Parasites of Sheep.’”’ He discussed tapeworms and 
stomach worms and the results he has had with different methods 


Dr. E. T. Hallman, of Michigan State College, took as the title 
of his paper, ‘The Significance of Certain Pathological Altera- 
tions of Bovine Fetal Membranes.’’ This discussion was well 
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ing of pigs and their care. 

Dr. T. A. Sigler, president of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, discussed many phases of veterinary practice 
under the head of “The Veterinarian’s Problems in General 
Practice.”’ He especially stressed the importance of attempting 
to educate people who do not own cows, pigs or dogs concerning 
the value of the veterinary profession. 

At the clinics Dr. Kinsley made several very interesting post- 
mortem examinations on pigs. Dr. Bemis performed an operation 
on a horse with an abnormal nasal septum and castrated a cryp- 


torchidhorse. 
H. L. Foust, Secretary. 


Thee and thine to the City of Penn; 
Forget not when—September 13-14-15-16 


MINNESOTA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCI- 
ATION AND SHORT COURSE 


The sixth annual short course for veterinarians and twenty- 
ninth semi-annual meeting of the Minnesota State Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at University Farm, St. Paul, July 
14-15, 1927. The attendance was approximately 200 veterinarians 
and over 40 ladies. The enthusiasm manifested was excellent 


This group of live stock represents an important 
part of a veterinarian’s practice. 


and it seemed as though a very high-class presentation of papers 
held throughout the entire program. 

Dr. W. J. Fretz, B. A. I. Inspector-in-Charge, St. Paul, gave 
the first paper on ‘‘The Measurement of Intradermie Tuberculin 
Reactions.”” Dr. Fretz pointed out the necessity of a more 
accurate code for the interpretation of intradermic tuberculin 
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reactions. He showed a gauge which he has used in the field and 
indicated to the veterinarians that there was no reason at the 
present time for so much variation in the interpretation of tuber- 
culin reactions as apparently occurs. 

Dr. Cooper Curtice, of the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
now stationed at McNeill, Mississippi, gave a very interesting 
talk upon sheep and their parasitic invaders. He pointed out that 
it was necessary to have sheep under clean surroundings if success 
was to be obtained in breeding this class of animals. It is im- 
possible to raise sheep successfully on the same pasture, year 
after year, without very careful medication. Under these cireum- 
stances it is possible to raise sheep upon the same pasture. He 


Veterinarians are interested in pure-bred sires of good type. 


indicated that the most successful vermifuge for sheep for intes- 
tinal parasites was copper sulphate (1 per cent) combined with 
nicotin sulphate. 

Dr. E. T. Hallman, of Michigan State College, gave an excel- 
lent illustrated talk on “The Fetal Membranes of the Cow as 
an Index of the Prognosis and Treatment of Puerperal Diseases.’ 
Dr. Hallman had some excellent charts in which the lesions 
shown in various diseases of the fetal membranes were clearly 
indicated. A study of the fetal membranes shows conclusively 
that the changes taking place in the uterus can be quite succes- 
fully followed by a careful study of these tissues. 
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Dr. C. H. Covault, of lowa State College, gave a most instruc- 
tive talk on “The Prevention and Treatment of Certain Important 
Diseases of Dogs and Cats.’ He indicated very clearly in certain 
cases that more data are needed before a final diagnosis can be 
made. He also pointed out very conclusively that, in his judg- 
ment, the so-called “frights disease’ is nothing more than a 
manifestation of intestinal disturbances of various kinds and that 
there was no occasion for bringing in a new disease to cover the 
symptoms shown by these animals. 

A discussion of certain diseases of poultry and the importance 
of poultry practice were very successfully handled by Dr. Alvin 
Broerman, Division of Animal Industry, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 
Dr. Broerman stated that poultry practice has assumed a con- 
siderable importance in the every-day work of the average veter- 
inarian. He discussed the diseases of poultry in three different 


Small-animal practice pays. 


groups: first, those affecting very young chicks; second, those 
affecting chicks from three weeks to three months of age; and 
third, those affecting adults or range stock. 

Bacillary white diarrhea is the important disease affecting 
young chicks. Dr. Broerman indicated that it was necessary to 
have an accurate test in order to eliminate the infected birds. 
His work with pullorin as compared to the agglutination test 
indicates a fair but not definite agreement. He pointed out that 
much more work would be necessary with pullorin before it 
could be accepted as a method of diagnosis for this disease. 

The control of coccidiosis, according to Dr. Broerman’s opinion, 
was based upon keeping the chicks away from massive infesta- 
tions with the parasite. He has accomplished this through plac- 
ing the chicks upon half-inch-mesh screen, raised six to twelve 
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inches above the floor, and keeping the chicks here for approxi- 
mately two weeks. In this way many infected chicks would 
recover and deaths would stop, except in those most severely 
infected at the time they were placed upon the screen floor. 


Interest in good saddle horses is increasing. 


Feeding should be done outside of the screen floor so that the 
food and water would not become contaminated with the feces. 

Following the evening meal in the cafeteria, a business meeting 
of the Association was called to order by President McLaughlin. 
An amendment to the constitution was presented by the Secre- 
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tary, calling for re-incorporation of the Association. The Associa- 
tion was originally founded in 1897 and was incorporated for 
thirty years. It was unanimously voted to re-incorporate for 
another period of thirty years. 


Dr. R. L. West, chairman of the Committee on Illegal Practice 
and Ethics, reported that they had employed a field man and 
had made 22 arrests and had already secured 14 convictions. The 
expenses of this committee were defrayed by the funds of the 
Association. Up to the present time approximately $1,330.00 
has been spent. It was voted that the work be continued and 
that a letter be sent out by the Secretary requesting a $5.00 
contribution from all graduate licensed practitioners in the state 
of Minnesota, in order to continue this work. 


Dr. C. E. Cotton, chairman of the committee to secure the 
A. V. M. A. for Minneapolis for 1928, reported progress. A 


Horse power is in great demand on the farm. 


great deal of enthusiasm was manifested by the membership t® 
secure the A. V. M. A. for Minneapolis at this time. Dr. Cotton 
was instructed to use all honorable means to secure the meeting. 

The evening session was devoted to a symposium on ‘Avian 
Tuberculosis and Its Control.” Dr. J. O. Wilson, B. A. I. 
Inspector-in-Charge, South Dakota, was the first speaker, 
followed by Mr. H. R. Smith, of the National Livestock Exchange 
Chicago, and Dr. A. F. Schalk, of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. These gentlemen outlined the problem involved in the 
control of avian tuberculosis and indicated clearly that the work 
was progressing, but that more work would have to be devoted to 
the control of this insidious disease. Its relation to tuberculosis 
in swine was undoubted. Dr. Schalk pointed out, however, that 
in experimental work conducted at Fargo, it was not demon- 
strated that cattle become infected with the avian germ, although 
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they did become sensitized to it, and would react to avian 
tuberculin. This sensitization faded away, however. 

The president of the A. V. M. A., Dr. T. A. Sigler, in his 
address, emphasized the need for “Selling the Veterinary Profes- 
sion.” ‘‘There is more to the veterinary profession than just the 
art and skill of treating and preventing animal ailments.”’ 
Veterinarians, he said, are playing important parts in the advance 
of science and the results of the work they are doing should be 
obtained and passed on to the people of the community. He 
further urged that a veterinarian obtain all the information he 
can on the subjects of breeding, feeding, selection and improve- 
ment of the various breeds of live stock. Dr. Sigler paid high 
tribute to the members of the profession in the service of the 
government. Their work is exacting, tedious and sometimes 


A class of live stock found on many Minnesota farms. 


monotonous and demands a compensation much in excess of 
that which they are at present receiving. He would like all to 
aid in bringing about legislation toward this end. 

Dr. H. E. Bemis described some of the ‘‘Newer Surgical Opera- 
tions.”” A new operation for the removal of the foreign body 
producing traumatic pericarditis was outlined. In this operation 
a rib is resected and then the pleura incised so that the surgeon 
can make a direct inspection of the pericardial sac, heart and 
diaphragm. The field, he said, is an operable one and should not 
be viewed as a location you must fear to tread. We all know that 
Dr. Bemis has long been an advocate of nerve-blocking and he 
views with much delight the so-called Benesch caudal anesthesia. 
He predicts that many of the operations that will be developed 
will be such that certain special apparatus will be necessary and 
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since all of this will be out of reach of each practitioner, then 
central surgical clinics will be established. To these, the local 
practitioners for miles around can bring certain of their cases. 

Under the title, “Swine Practice,’ Dr. A. T. Kinsley very 
ably discussed many of the points pertinent to this kind of live 
stock. In the first part of his talk he dealt with the factors 
influencing infant mortality. He grouped them under five 
principal heads, viz: breeding errors, feeding errors, improper 
housing, insanitary surroundings and diseases. He quoted sta- 
tistics to show that for the past year the average sow farrowed 
9+ pigs and raised only 4+ pigs, thus making a breeding effi- 
ciency of about 50 per cent. Many of the pig diseases were 
briefly discussed. Toward the close of his paper he touched on 
the subject of hog cholera “breaks.’”’ This caused a rather inter- 
esting discussion and was closed by the speaker by emphatically 
stating that one of the important considerations to take into 
account when the animals are given serum and virus is to be sure 
that the swine themselves are not then suffering with or affected 
by any disease. 

On the last afternoon of the meeting a large clinic was con- 
ducted, which was very interesting to all of the veterinarians in 
attendance. 

C. P. Fircn, Secretary. 


(Editor's note: The illustrations used in connection with this report are 
reproduced from the program of the short course and meeting, a booklet of 
twelve pages, by far the most attractive program of a veterinary meeting that 
we have seen for a long time. A little extra effort and expense in the 
preparation of such a program is unquestionably a wise and _ profitable 
investment. Secretary Fitch can honor a few requests for copies of the 
program from secretaries of other associations.) 


Meet thy friends in the Friendly City— 
Philadelphia, September 13-14-15-16 


NORTHWESTERN OHIO VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association held 
its summer meeting at Lyons, Ohio, July 27, 1927, as the guests 
of the President, Dr. J. H. Lenfestey. Lyons is thirty miles 
west of Toledo and one mile from the Michigan border. The 
meeting was well attended by Ohio and Michigan practitioners, 
about 125 in all. 

Following is the professional program carried out: 
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“Treatment of Heat Stroke and Sun Stroke in Horses,’ by Dr. F. E. 
Anderson, Findlay, Ohio. 


“Diseases of Animals Communicable to Man,” by Dr. Ward Giltner, 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

“Diagnosis in Veterinary Practice,’ by Dr. E. V. Hover, Lima, Ohio. 

“Mineral Feeds for Cattle,” by Prof. O. E. Reed, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. 

“Cattle Practice,’’ by Dr. R. R. Laughlin, South Euclid, Ohio. 

‘Agricultural Extension and the Veterinarian,’ by Dr. F. A. Zimmer, 

State Veterinarian, Columbus, Ohio. 

The sessions were held in the new High School Auditorium, 
an ideal building for a summer meeting. The dinner, which was 
attended by both the veterinarians and their wives, was given 
in the Church of Christ. Like all other features of the meeting, 
the dinner was a marked success. 

The ladies in attendance, about sixty, were entertained in the 
Church parlors by Mrs. Lenfestey and her local friends. During 
the afternoon Miss Arlie Stong, assisted at the piano by her 
mother, gave a clever program of readings and songs. Miss 
Stong is a professional entertainer and a teacher of dramatic 
art. 

Dr. Wm. R. (‘Bill’) Lukens won the distinction of having 
traveled the greatest distance to attend this meeting. ‘‘Bill’’ 
practices at Hillsboro, Ohio, and, accompanied by Dr. J. F. 
Gardner, of Kingston, he drove some 250 miles to reach Lyons. 

F. A. LAMBERT, Secretary. 


Thee and thine to the City of Penn; 
Forget not when—September 13-14-15-16 


CONNECTICUT VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The quarterly meeting of tlie Connecticut Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at the Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, July 22, 1927. The members and visitors foregathered 
at the Armory on the College grounds at 11 a.m., and the fore- 
noon was devoted to a get-together meeting, which was followed 
by a brief business session. 

After luncheon the afternoon was devoted to a supervised tour 
of inspection of stock, buildings, equipment and grounds. The 
veterinarians and visitors present thoroughly enjoyed the ex- 
hibition of the live stock given by the different departments. 
The veterinarians were particularly interested in the live stock, 
especially Percheron stallions, brood mares and colts. 

A number of visiting veterinarians attended this meeting, 
including Dr. W. W. Dimock, of Lexington, Kentucky. 
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During luncheon Dr. Beach, president of the College, gave a 
very appropriate address of welcome, which was responded to 
by the president of the Association, Dr. Wallace F. Vail. Dr. 
Dimock was called upon to speak and gave a very interesting 
talk on the importance of the veterinary profession. 

G. E. Corwin, Secretary. 


See Philadelphia—September 13-14-15-16. 
Rich in History; active in Industry; 
Renowned in Medical Science 


WORLD’S POULTRY CONGRESS 


The third World’s Poultry Congress was held at Ottawa, 
Canada, July 27—August 4, 1927. The opening exercises were 
presided over by Right Honorable W. R. Motherwell, Minister 
of Agriculture for Canada. Addresses of welcome were given by 
His Excellency, Lord Willingdon, the Governor General of Canada; 
the Right Honorable W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada; and His Worship, Mayor Balharrie of Ottawa. The 
response was made by Mr. Edward Brown, London, England, 
President of the Congress. Greetings were given by the Honorable 
Wm. Phillips, United States Ambassador to Canada; Mr. W. B. 
Wilton, Holland, where the first World’s Poultry Congress was 
held, at The Hague, in 1921; and Professor Don Salvador Castello, 
Spain, where the second World’s Poultry Congress was held, at 
Barcelona, in 1924. Representatives were present from forty-two 
countries, forty-two states in the United States and the nine 
provinces of Canada. 

Sectional meetings were held on the following subjects: Breed- 
ing, nutrition, marketing, disease and extension. The sessions of 
the Disease Section were presided over by Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Dr. George Hilton, Dr. L. Van Es and Dr. Robert Barnes. 
Dr. Mohler also presented the first paper in the Disease Section 
on “National and International Control of Poultry Diseases.”’ 
Twenty-eight papers were presented on poultry diseases, of 
which twenty-four were prepared by veterinarians. These papers 
came from all over the world. Veterinarians also took a leading 
part in the discussions. The Secretary of the Section on Disease 
was Dr. B. J. C. te Hennepe, of Rotterdam, Holland. 

All veterinarians will find it worth while to purchase the pro- 
ceedings of this Congress. The material on diseases alone will be 
well worth the price. Much of the other material presented can 
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also be used by veterinarians in poultry disease work. The price 
of the proceedings is three dollars and copies may be ordered from 
Ernest T. Rhoades, Congress Secretary, Ottawa, Canada, or 
from the publishers, The Mortimer Company, Limited, 257 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, Canada. 

The exhibition held in connection with the Congress was also 
a notable event. It was reported that over 8000 birds were 
exhibited. The jungle fowl from India was there as well as all 
other varieties from many countries. The educational displays 
of all phases of the poultry industry were excellent. The Prince 
of Wales, his brother, Prince George, and Premier Baldwin of 
Great Britain made a visit to the exhibition on August 3. 

The third World’s Poultry Congress was the greatest event 
ever held in connection with the poultry industry and the Can- 
adian officials stated it was the greatest convention Canada had 
ever held. 

The following veterinarians were among those present: Dr. 
Mohammed Askar Bey, Egypt; Drs. B. J. C. te Hennepe and 
L. de Blieck, Holland; Dr. Schachtzabel, Germany; Dr. Tipper, 
England; Drs. J. H. Grisdale, George Hilton, 8. F. Tolmie, 
Ronald Gwatkin, C. H. Weaver, Canada; Dr. J. R. Mohler, 
Hubert Bunyea, G. B. Morse, C. D. Lowe and G. W. Stiles, Jr., of 
the federal B. A. I.; Dr. W.R. Hinshaw, Massachusetts; Drs. J. M. 
Hendrickson and W. E. Brandner New York; Drs. G. A. Dick 
and E. L. Stubbs, Pennsylvania; Dr. F. R. Beaudette, New Jersey; 
Dr. Frank Hare, Delaware; Dr. R. A. Runnells, Virginia; Dr. 
B. F. Kaupp, North Carolina; Dr. G. R. Brown, Illinois; Drs. 
H. J. Stafseth and E. P. Johnson, Michigan; Dr. F. B. Hadley, 
Wisconsin; Dr. C. P. Fitch, Minnesota; Dr. L. Van Es, Nebraska; 
Dr. W. T. Johnson, Oregon; and Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, Cali- 
fornia. 

EK. L. Stusss, Reporter. 


Attend the meeting in Philadelphia, 
September 13-14-15-16, 
Where many things began and the best continue 


Veterinarians are being credited with having given research 
workers a hunch. The beneficial effect of feeding liver to animals 
had long been known. This is being connected with the recent 
finding that liver is highly beneficial in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia. 
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THOMAS ELDER WHITE 


Dr. T. E. White, of Lamonte, Mo., died May 8, 1927. He 
was born September 6, 1845. As a boy he was a lover of animals 
and this led him to study veterinary medicine. It is reported 
that Dr. White attended a veterinary college in Trenton, N. J., 
and received a diploma from the institution in 1866. His father 
went west before the Civil War and purchased between 800 and 
1000 acres of land, some of which is still in the family. 

On February 21, 1870, Dr. White was married to Katherine 
Elizabeth Helb. Dr. and Mrs. White then went west and located 
on one of his father’s farms, where he remained until 1884. While 
on the farm his services were sought on every hand to take care 
of sick and injured animals, even though he never offered himself 
to the public as a veterinarian. Feeling the desire for a more 
thorough veterinary education he went to New York in 1881 
and matriculated at the American Veterinary College. He was 
graduated in 1884. 

Dr. White returned to Missouri and located at Sedalia, where 
he built up a very large practice. He was called all over the 
State, as his reputation grew and spread. He possessed a won- 
derful ability of observation. Nothing escaped his eye, a faculty 
which stood him in good stead in making diagnoses. He used 
to say that any one could find a cure if he could only find out 
what was wrong. 

Dr. White joined the A. V. M. A. in 1890. He was a member 
and past president of the Missouri Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. He was state veterinarian of Missouri, 1895-1899. He 
was veterinary editor of Colman’s Rural World for many years; 
also veterinarian for the claims department of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railway. 

Three sons and two daughters survive him. 


JOSEPH PATRICK GROGAN 


Dr. Joseph P. Grogan, of Baltimore, Md., died suddenly, 
August 29, 1926. Death was caused by a heart atack, without 
any previous illness. Dr. Grogan was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, class of 1894. He joined the A. V. M. A. 
in 1901. 
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WILLIAM GALL 


Dr. William Gall, of Matawan, N. J., died June 25, 1927. He 
was a graduate of the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
class of 1894. He practiced at Perth Amboy for a short time, 
later locating in Matawan. He was held in high esteem in his 
community, as well as by his professional associates. 

Dr. Gall joined the A. V. M. A. in 1901. 


EUGENE BARNES 


Dr. Eugene Barnes died at his home in Rosedale, Indiana, 
June 28, 1927. He was forty-seven years of age. Death was due 
to injuries received three years ago, when he was kicked by a 
horse. Dr. Barnes was a graduate of Valparaiso University and 
the Indiana Veterinary College, class of 1909. For a period of 
five years, he taught physiology at the Terre Haute Veterinary 
College. He is survived by his widow, four brothers and two 


sisters. 


TOM DOWNING 


Dr. Tom Downing, of Washington, Iowa, died July 19, 1927. 
Although he had been in poor health for several years, death 
came suddenly. 

Born in Washington, Iowa, January 1, 1866, Dr. Downing 
spent his whole life there, except for the time when he was getting 
his veterinary education at the Ohio Veterinary College, in 
Cincinnati. He was graduated in 1892. 

For a number of years Dr. Downing was a member of the 
Iowa Animal Health Commission and of the Iowa State Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners. He was active in the Iowa 
Veterinary Association and served as president of the organiza- 
tion. He was an assistant state veterinary surgeon. 

Dr. Downing is survived by his widow, one son and two sisters. 


WINSON O. TRONE 


Dr. Winson O. Trone, associate veterinarian in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, died at Dayton, Ohio, August 1, 1927. His 
death, while anticipated, has taken from the Bureau one of its 
most valuable veterinary inspectors. 

Dr. Trone was born at West Manchester, Ohio, April 15, 1882. 
He was graduated from high school at that place in 1899 and 
entered the College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State University, 
in 1904, from which institution he was graduated in June, 1907, 
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with the degree of D. V. M. He immediately received an appoint- 
ment in Bureau service and was assigned to meat insepction at 
Chicago. He was transferred to Kansas City soon after his 
appointment and a year later assigned to the same line of work in 
Cleveland. 

In 1911 Dr. Trone was placed in charge of meat inspection at 
Madison, Indiana. Through efficient administration of the 
duties assigned him, he was soon recognized by the Bureau as an 
employe of outstanding ability. From Madison, Indiana, he 
went to Wheeling, West Virginia, in 1912, in charge of meat 
inspection at that station. During this assignment he was tem- 
porarily transferred to foot-and-mouth disease work in Michigan, 
following the suppression of which outbreak he returned to 
Wheeling. 

In 1916 Dr. Trone was given an assignment as a traveling 
veterinary inspector in the meat inspection service, his wide 
knowledge of the work, his rare good judgment and his ability to 
win the esteem and confidence of others fitting him eminently 
for this kind of supervision. In this capacity he rendered excellent 
service and made fast friends of all employes and others with 
whom he came ir contact. 

In 1918 Dr. Trone took leave of absence from the Bureau to 
accept a civilian position with the Quartermaster Corps of the 
U. 8. Army. He served in this capacity until July 1, 1920, and 
rendered the government valuable services in the purchase and 
standardization of food material. At the termination of these 
duties with the army he was returned to Bureau rolls and assigned 
as inspector-in-charge of meat inspection at Dayton, Ohio. He 
served in the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in California 
in 1924. 

Early in 1927 Dr. Trone became so depleted in health that his 
transfer to a field position was thought advisable. He was trans- 
ferred to tuberculosis eradication in Ohio, with headquarters at 
Columbus. 

Dr. Trone joined the A. V. M. A. in 1916. He was one of the 
founders of the Alpha Psi Fraternity, having been a charter 
member and first president (1906-07) of Alpha Chapter. 

Dr. Trone was of a jovial and amiable disposition, generous to 
a fault and able to make friends everywhere. He was faithful and 
thorough ‘in his work—a valuable public official. He is survived 
by his mother, his widow, one son; three sisters and one brother. 
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MARRIAGES 


Dr. Stuart L. Wright (Corn. ’27), to Miss Frances Helene Barlow, both of 
Oneonta, N. Y., July 30, 1927, at Oneonta, N. Y. 


Dr. Warren A. Parks (Ind. ’21), to Miss Ethel Albertina Boulden, both of 
Onawa, Iowa, August 15, 1927. 


BIRTHS 


To Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Axten, of Adel, Iowa, a daughter, Caroline Jane, 
July 10, 1927. 


To Dr. and Mrs. Wm. E. Hoot, of Colesburg, Iowa, a daughter, Patricia 
Collette, June 22, 1927. 


To Dr and Mrs. A. B. Davis, of Donalsonville, Ga., a daughter, Jo Anne, 
July 25, 1927. 


To Dr. and Mrs. L. O. Henrich, of Corcoran, Calif., a son, Vernon Lyle, 
July 25, 1927. 


To Dr. and Mrs. G. E. Hunt, of Champaign, IIL, a son, August 1, 1927. 


To Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Severin, of Athens, Ga., a daughter, Jane, August 
13, 1927. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. G. V. Chapin (Iowa ’27) has located at Kasson, Minn. 


Dr. C. C. Lawrence, (lowa '27) has located for practice at Manilla, Iowa. 


A Dr. B. L. Lake (Chi. ’12) has resigned as Whiteside County (Il!.) Veter- 
inarian. 


Dr. T. J. Eagle (K. C. V. C. ’03) has removed from Bethany, Mo., to Mary- 
ville, Mo. 


Dr. M. C. Hawn (Iowa '27) has removed from Webster City, Iowa, to 
Tecumseh, Nebr. 

Dr. E. G. Lathrop (Ont. ’04), formerly of Greenfield, N. Mex., is now at 
Dexter, same state. 


Dr. E. C. W. Schubel (U. S. C. V. S. ’11) has located at Blissfield, Mich.., 
for general practice. 


Dr. D. L. Smathers (Cin. 14), formerly of Portsmouth, Ohio, is now located 
at Blanchester, Ohio. 


Dr. C. C. Massie (K. C. V. C. 13) has been appointed Henderson County 
(Illinois) Veterinarian. 


Dr. E. A. Williams (St. Jos. '19) has requested a change of address from 
Monroe to Hammond, La. 


Dr. G. 8. Tabor (Corn. '26) has located for practice in Bridgeport, Conn. 
His address is 1511 Main St. 
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Dr. Jacob Goldbrown (O. 8. U. ’08), formerly of Miami, Fla., has located 
in Winamac, IIl., for practice. 

Dr. Harry Grafke (K. C. V. C. ’07) is reported to be engaged in the auto- 
mobile business in San Angelo, Texas. 


Dr. A. D. Knowles (K. C. V. C. ’06), of Kelsey City, Fla., is president of 
the Kelsey City Live Stock Company. 


Dr. Stuart L. Wright (Corn. ’27) has located for practice at Oneonta, N. Y. 
He will also raise fine Guernsey cattle. 


Dr. John J. Peterson (Corn. ’26) is associated in practice with his father 
at 4171 Boulevard, North Bergen, N. J. 


Dg F. R. Allerton (K. 8. A. C. ’25), formerly of Morrill, Kans., is now 
located at 1151 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Dr. C. Milton Dickinson (O. 8. U. ’27), of Boston, Ohio, has accepted a 
position at the Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 


Dr. L. E. Case (Corn. ’08) has been appointed Territorial Veterinarian of 
Hawaii, vice Dr. P. H. Browning (Chi. ’03), resigned. 


Dr. B. L. Strohl (Ind. ’08), of Paris, Ill., recently received severe injuries 
to his thumb, while applying the tuberculin test to a cow. 


Dr. C. E. Mummert (Ind. ’07), of Young America, Ind., has been re-elected 
president of the Indiana State Live Stock Sanitary Board. 


Dr. E. 8. Deubler (U. P. ’05), superintendent of Penshurst Farm, Narberth, 
Pa., is president of the Rotary Club of Bala~-Cynwyd-Narberth. 


Dr. W. Walter Martin (U. P. ’95), of Spring Lake, N. J., raises saddle 
horses as a hobby on his Cedar Brook Farm near Spring Lake. 


Dr. J. M. Sutton (K. C. V. C. ’14), of Sylvester, Ga., has been appointed 
State Veterinarian of Georgia, vice Dr. Peter Bahnsen, resigned. 


Dr. J. D. Bennehoff (Corn. ’27) is to be an assistant in the Department 
of Materia Medica at Cornell University, during the coming year. 


Dr. H. G. Newton (K. 8. A. C. ’17), formerly in the — of the federal 
B. A. L., is now with the New Jersey Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Dr. Thomas L. Bott (Gr. Rap. ’12), of Coldwater, Mich., has been appointed 
County Veterinarian by the Board of Supervisors of Branch County. 


Dr. A. E. rg (Ont. ’16), of Mt. Vernon, Ill., has been appointed 
Whiteside County (Ill.) Veterinarian, succeeding Dr. B. L. Lake, resigned. 


Dr. C. W. Eddy (O. 8. U. ’00), who has been in Cuba the past year, has 
accepted a position with the Detroit Creamery Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Dr. W. G. Lovkwood (Corn. ’27) has accepted an appointment in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and has been assigned to duty at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr. F. H. Brown (Ind. ’10) was reappointed State Veterinarian of 
Indiana by the Indiana State Live Stock Sanitary Board at the annual meeting. 


Dr. E. L. Wilson (Corn. 12), formerly of Franklinville, N. Y., is now 
located at Bath, where he is in the employ of Borden’s Farm Products Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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Dr. O. L. Sims (O. 8. U. ’11), of Lancaster, Ohio, recently received rather 
serious injuries from a horse that he was treating. The horse was believed to 


be suffering from rabies. 


Dr. W. Caslick (Corn. ’27) has accepted a position as assistant in pathology 
and bacteriology in the New York State Veterinary College at Cornell Uni- 


versity for the coming year. 


Dr. M. Jacob (U. P. ’99), of the University of Tennessee, addressed the 
West Tennessee Farmers’ Institute on ‘“The Horse and Mule Situation in 
Tennessee,” the latter part of July. 


Dr. R. C. ter Kuile (Corn. '26), who has been an assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Materia Medica, at Cornell, during the past year, has resigned to 
continue the study of human medicine. ; 


Dr. L. T. Oberheim (Chi. ’13), of Elizabeth, Ill., received painful burns 
about the face recently, while working in his pharmacy. It is reported that 
Dr. Oberheim upset a bottle containing some acid, which caused the injuries. 


Dr. C. B. Michaels (Chi. ’17), of Belleville, Ill., has tendered his resignation 
as St. Clair County (Ill.) Veterinarian, effective September 1, 1927. Dr. 
Michaels has announced that he would resume private practice at Chester, Ill. 


Dr. E. M. Joslin (Ont. ’10), of Fowlerville, Mich., recently underwent the 
Pasteur treatment at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, following the 
bite of a cow which laboratory examination revealed to be suffering from 


rabies. 


Dr. L. D. Nowell (St. Jos. 15), of Humboldt, Tenn., has been appointed 
a member of the Tennessee State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners 
for a term of four years, succeeding Dr. M. Jacob (U. P. '99), of Knoxville, 


whose term expi 


Dr. A. E. George (Mich. ’20), who has been in practice at Perry, Mich., 
for about six years, has purchased the small-animal hospital and practice of 
Dr. L. H. LaFond (Mich. ’23), at Flint, Mich. It is reported that Dr. LaFond 


will locate in Detroit. 


Dr. P. H. Browning (Chi. ’03), who has been Territorial Veterinarian of 
Hawaii for several years, has resigned that position and returned to California. 
He expects to resume privat hy pe in the near future, probably in San 
Jose, where he formerly resided for a for a number of years. 


Dr. D. H. Udall (Corn. ’01), of the New the New York State Veterinary College at 


Cornell University, addressed the Rota Club of Bay Shore, N. Y., June 12, 
on the subject of “Control of Animal . Udall addressed the 
Kiwanis Club of Watertown, N. Y., June 2 28, 0 on the same subject. 


Dr. F. A. Laird (Chi. ’02) was reappointed Chief Veterinarian of Illinois, 
and this was confirmed ; Ang Senate, June 27. About the middle of July 
Dr. Laird was named Chief Sanitary Veterinary Inspector, by Governor 


Small, the new title having been provided by an act of the general assembly. 


Dean V. A. Moore addressed the Conference of New York State Health 
Officers, at Saratoga, June 28, on “Rabies and Its Control.’’ On July 22, he 
delivered an address before the Conference of Health Officers, at the Masaa- 
chusetts Institute of on “Meat and Dairy Inspection’’ and on 
day on “The t i 
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FOR THE HEALTH OF THE HERDS 


THREE Outstanding Important 
and Reliable 


IMMUNIZING AGENTS 


For the control of a group of most important animal 
diseases 


PRODUCED AT JEN-SAL BIOLOGICAL FARM 


BLACKLEC 
ACGRESSIN 


JEN-SAL ANTHRAX AGGRESSIN—A product developed by our 
laboratories, which holds promise of revolutionizing the control of an- 
thrax. It insures immunity when immunity is needed. 


JEN-SAL BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN—A distinctive product, free 
from undesirable precipitates; made with positively identified cultures 
of Clostridium chauvet. 


JEN-SAL HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA AGGRESSIN—A 
tissue exudate, free not only from organisms, but also from harmful 
toxins; thoroughly tested to insure safety. 


See Current Issues of Jen-Sal Journal for listing of packages and prices 


JENSEN- SALSBERY LABORATORIES INC. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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EAGLE SERUM 


Eagle Blood Serum 

Eagle Refined Clear Serum 
Eagle Concentrated Clear Serum 
Eagle Virulent Virus 


EAGLE SERUM is now pro- 
duced in my new serum plant 
under U. S. Veterinary License 
No. Zand the personal supervison 
of the owner, Dr. W. W. Eagle. 


YOUR ORDERS WILL BE 
APPRECIATED 


The Eagle Laboratories 
310 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Day Phone—Drexel 0383 
Night Phone—Fairfax 0426 


In Man and Beast Alike 


mA. V. M. 
EMBLEMS 


AUTOMOBILE. . $1.25 
. 


Send Post Office or Express Money Orders. 
Do not Send Stamps. 


American Veterinary Medical Association 


716 Book Bidg.. DETROIT, MICH. 


Feed salt thatis free from danger. 
ous chemicals, Feed A thie 
galt in just the ant 4 
horses want an 
fact—let them salt cen 
—as much or as little as they 
Please, please, 


Compressed 
Pure-Salt Bricks 


write 
Belmont Stable Supply Ca, 
-Patentees and Manufacturers— 


inflammation can be removed or overcome by therapeutic application of the 
time-proven physiological principles of moist heat, stimulation of peripheral 
reflexes, dilatation of capillaries, abstraction of fluid from tissues and blood, 
absorption of exudates, activation of nutritive and leucocytic processess. 


TRADE MARK | 


GANIC DISEASE. 


has proven its practical value in MASTITIS, STRANGLES, DISTEMPER, 
TENDINITIS: SYNOVIAL ARTICULAR OR PERIOSTEAL INFLAM- 
MATION: CONTUSION: SPRAIN: SURGICAL OR ACCIDENTAL 
WOUNDS: PNEUMONIA: PLEURISY: or other INFLAMMATORY OR- 


Relieves pain. Reduces swelling. 
bacterial action and therefore occupies a place in Veterinary Practice un- 
approachable by any imitation or substitute. 


Apply hot, and thick, on absorbent cotton and bandage snugly. 


We will gladly send you a regular package 
with interesting and valuable booklet, gratis 


Overcomes inflammation. Opposes 
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Feed Pure 
| Gedney Way. White Plains. N.Y. 
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THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


The only effective argument 
for Veterinary Immunization 
over lay ‘‘vaccination’’ is 


BETTER RESULTS. 


By taking the precaution to 
avoid post-vaccination trouble 
by the use of Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia Agégressin with po- 
tent serum and virus, those 
BETTER RESULTS will be 


assured. 


PITMAN-MOORE 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA AGGRESSIN 
is clear, precipitate-free and contains 
100% immunizing value. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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THE VETERINARY RECORD 


The Official Organ of British 
Veterinary Opinion. 
Keep abreast of current scientific and 
There’s a Reason | | cinicai veterinary activity in the Brit- 


for Health ish Isles by subscribing to 
THE PAPER OWNED BY THE 


BRITISH VETERINARY PROFES- 


You know as well as we do, that 
diet plays an important part in the SION. 
health and condition of dogs, and 
that the sick dog requires foods that It is 
are easily digested and yet full of 
essential vitality. THE WEEKLY YOU WANT. 
Many veterinarians are discovering 
every day that Miller's A-1 Products by She 
are best suited to their needs because 
of scientific preparation, absolute National Veterinary Medical Association 
cleanliness, and appetizing flavor. 
We want you to get acquainted with of Great Britain and Ireland, 
these health foods. Send today for 10 Gray’s 3 Square, 
samples and dealer's price list. London, W 1. 
. Subscription $12.60, post free, weekly. 
Miller’s A-1 Products The finest medium for advertisement. 
Subscriptions received by the A. V. M. A., 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD Co. 
942 State St. Battle Creek, Mich. or may be sent direct to the publishers. 


“Feeling fine! 
Just had a Colton 


capsule. ”’ 


See your jobber about Colton 
empty Veterinary Capsules of a 
Quality and Fit excelled by none. 


ARTHUR COLTON COMPANY 


2600 East Jefferson Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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NEMA CAPSULES 


(C. P. Tetrachlorethylene) 
In order to guard against substitutions and to ! wees a con- 


venient means of gh we are now supplying Tetrachlorethy]- 
ene under the name of NEMA Capsules (short for nematodes). 


Tetrachlorethylene has proved, both by laboratory and field tests, 
to be approximately 95 to 100% effective in removing nematodes 
commonly infesting domestic animals and poultry. It is recog- 
nized by authorities to be one of the most effective and least 
harmful of any of the really efficient anthelmintic drugs so far dis- 
covered for the expulsion of hookworms, roundworms, and 
stomach worms. 

NEMA Capsules represent only chemically pure tetrachlorethy]- 
ene, colored a ruby red as a further mark of identity. These 
capsules are now available in packages of 12 and 50 as follows: 
No. 187—1 cc. (16 minims) For small foxes, small dogs, poultry, etc. 

No. 188—0.2 cc. ( 3 minims) For puppies, fox cubs, small chickens, etc. 

No. 189—2 % cc. (40 minims) For medium size dogs, small hogs, lambs, kids, etc. 
No. 190—5 cc. (80 minims) For cattle, sheep, swine, large dogs, etc. 


KAMALA TABLETS 


A really effective taniacide has long been desired for poultry. Kamala has now 
solved this problem. According to authoritative tests, Kamala has proved to be 
approximately 100% effective for removing tapeworms in poultry. 

We are glad to announce that we can now supply carefully selected Kamala in 
tablets of 1 gram (the average size dose for poultry). Marketed in bottles of 100 
at $1.25, list price. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Points About 


The 


VETERINARY JOURNAL 


T is the only monthly paper devoted to the study 
and practice of Veterinary Medicine published in the 
British Isles. It was founded in 1875. 


T especially caters for the practitioner, and has always 
endeavored to make a special study of daily clinical 


work. 


‘T contains the record of the scientific progress of the 
Veterinary Profession throughout the British Isles, 
India, Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada. 


TS editors are Mr. Frederick Hobday, C. M. G., F. 
R. C. V.S., F. R. S. E., who is Hon. Veterinary Sur- 
geon to his Majesty the King, Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine, and was formerly Professor in the 
Royal Veterinary College, London; and Mr. Gladstone 
Mayall, M. R. C. V.S., the author of numerous Veteri- 
nary and Agricultural textbooks. 


HERE is no other English periodical which covers so 
wide a field or presents a more valuable record of 
practical and scientific progress in Veterinary Literature. 


F you wish to keep up-to-date you cannot afford to 
leave such a valuable source of information untouched. 
Even if you pick up from its columns only one new hint, 
or one new and successful treatment during the year, you 
will be amply repaid for the expenditure of the small 
subscription involved. 


$5.00, Post Free. Send Your Order 


To 
American Veterinary Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall & Cox 
Medical Association Or 8, Henrietta Street, 
716 Book Bidg., Covent Garden, 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. London, W. C. 2. 
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Another Mulford “‘First”— 
JOHNIN-MULFORD 


The Mulford Laboratories are first to offer 
Johain commercially to the Veterinary Profession 


USED for the diagnosis of Johne’s disease 
(paratuberculosis) in cattle by the ther- 
mal reaction. 


JOHNIN-MULFORD, as experimented with for 
several years, is now available for distribution 
under the first U. S. Veterinary License 
granted for this product. 


Johnin is comparable to Tuberculin as a diag- 
nostic agent and is specific for Johne’s disease. 


It has no appreciable effect on animals not 
infected. 


The Johnin test with JOHNIN- MULFORD re- 
veals infected animals before the appearance 
of clinical symptoms, and confirms the clinical 
diagnosis in advanced cases. 


DOSE—5 cc. 


JOHNIN-MULFORD is supplied as follows: 


V 230-73—In vials of 25 cc (5 tests), 
V 230-68—In bottles of 100 cc (20 tests). 


Prices and literature sent on request 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 3 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 77475 
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COOPER’S 
SAPONIFIED 


CRESOL SOLUTION 


(50% CRESOL) 


The Dependable Disinfectant For 
Cleaning Up After Tuberculin Testing. 


An officially approved substitute g Liquor Cresolis Compositus 
in disinfection work under B. A. I. or State Control. 


Always of uniform strength. 
Always priced right. 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 
152 West Huron St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Liability Insurance For Veterinarians 


can be obtained only by members of the A.V.M.A. Avail 
yourself of this privilege by sending in your application to your 
secretary. Dr. Hoskins will be glad to supply you with new forms 
if you have misplaced the one sent you. 


Goerlich & Goerlich New York City 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


in addition to the regular four-year course, offers 
GRADUATE COURSES 


in Bacteriology, Serology and Pathology, extending through one school year, beginning October 
1 next and continuing to June 2, 1928. The School of Medicine and the Graduate School of 


Medicine are cooperating with the Veterinary School in these courses. 
SPECIAL COURSES 
1. Diseases of Poultry, October 10 to.November 5, 1927. 
2. Diseases of Small Animals, February 6 to March 3, 1928. 
Application for admission to these courses should be made at least two weeks before the course 
is scheduled to start. For further information, write to 


LOUIS A. KLEIN, V.M.D, DEAN, Veterinary Building., 39th St. & Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DURING THE FALL VACCINATING 


Every Veterinarian Will Guard Against Breaks 


One of the standard methods of safeguarding against 
post-vaccinal catastrophes in the hog-lot is first to 
correct the gastro-intestinal irritation and systemic 
disorder associated with worm infestations. 


SANTONIN 


The Standard Ascaricide 


Is the dependable remedy because of its high anthel- 
mintic potency and safety compared with irritating 
drugs. Santonin does not enfeeble the host nor 
augment existing pathological conditions. It lends 
itself to either 


Individual or Mass Treatment. 


Obtainable from your supply-house and the 
drug trade generally. 


For information and instructive literature address 


B. COMPANY 
68 William Street NEW YORK 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Veterinary Medicine 
COLUMBUS, O. 
Offers a four-year graded course leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine. Unexcelled laboratory and clinical 
facilities. New buildings especially designed for teaching 
veterinary medicine according to the most approved modern 
methods. Faculty and specialists devoting whole time to 
teaching. For College Bulletins, address 
DAVID S. WHITE, Dean 


NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


ESTABLISHED AT 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


By Chapter 153, Laws of 1894 


This college is well equipped with modern facilities for scientific and prac- 
tical instruction for undergraduates. Most varied practice for students in 
the free clinics. Regular graded course, four years of nine months each. 
Entrance by Regents’ ‘‘Veterinery Student Certificate,” or by examination, 
September, 1927. Matriculation, September 26, 1927. 

Tuition Free to New York State Students 
For extended announcement, address 
Professor VERANUS A. MOORE, Director. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
Of Agriculture and Applied Science 


DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


A well-equipped college, having excellent facilities for both scientific and practical instruc- 
tion in a modern, og to graded course of Veterinary Science, and leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Veteri edicine (D. V. M.). A new building especially designed for clinical 
and surgical instruction, an intimate relation with courses in Animal Husbandry and a facult 
devoting its entire time to teaching offers unexcelled opportunities. Begins its eighteenth 
year September 19, 1927. 


Tuition free to residents of Michigan 
For college bulletins and information, address 
WARD GILTNER, Dean, East Lansing, Michigan 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
OF TEXAS 


College Station, Texas 


Accredited by the American Veterinary Medical Association and the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Offers a four-year graded course to the degree of Doctor of Veterina: 


Large hospital and ambulatory clinics 
Tuition Free 


For catalogue and other information, address, Mark Francis, Dean 
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ABBOTT'S 


CHLORAZENE 
TABLETS 


[CHLORAMINE] 


Now Readily Soluble in Water 

but firm enough to withstand 

6©breakage. Their uniformity and 

[a accuracy are guaranteed. Every 

ABBOTT LABORATORIES tablet contains the full amount 
CHLORAZENE, 4.6 grams. 


THE SIMPLIFIED DAKIN ANTISEPTIC 


By a new and exclusive method, discovered in our research laboratories, we 
are now able to supply an improved CHLORAZENE tablet which is readily 
soluble in water and, at the same time, accurate in dosage as to the Chloramine 
content and permanent in all climates. 


Stability, Convenience, Effectiveness 


The ease with which fresh solutions can be made in any desired strength with 
CHLORAZENE Tablets and the Germicidal power of these solutions recom- 
mend them for surgical use and general practice. 


Chlorazene Solutions Are Practically Non-Toxic 
They Are Safe To Use for Antiseptic Purposes in All Conditions 


CHLORAZENE is supplied not only in tablets (bottles of 100 and 1000) but 
also in powder form and as CHLORAZENE SURGICAL CREAM, CHLOR- 
AZENE SURGICAL GAUZE and AROMATIC CHLORAZENE POWDER 
for gargles and nasal sprays. 


Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois 


New York San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Toronto Bombay 
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Canine Rabies 


Protective Vaccination of Dogs Against Rabies 
Approved and Recommended by the 
International Conference on Rabies 


The first International Conference on Rabies, 
which was held in Paris, April 25-30, 1927, 
adopted the following: 


“For preventive vaccination, the con- 
ference approved and recommended the 
Japanese method of Umeno and Doi. 
This procedure has been recommended 
to be employed in all localities where 


rabies is prevalent.” 


The Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories con- 
ducted experiments (1921-23) and were the 
first to recognize the advantages of this 
method. Conclusive evidence was obtained 
that a strong immunity may be produced 
by a single injection of a properly prepared 
Canine Rabies Vaccine. 


Full Information upon Request 


LepDERLE ANTITOXIN LABORATORIES 
NEW YORK 
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T is a perfectly natural impulse that prompts each of us to 
pass on to others a good word about a product that has 
given us full satisfaction. 


HE only high-pressure salesmen and high-pressure ad- 

vertising that THE ROYAL SERUM COMPANY has 

ever used is the LICENSED GRADUATE VETERI- 
NARIAN HIMSELF. 


E have done and will continue to do our utmost to 
back up these salesmen with a product of quality, 
quantity in times of shortage, price and service 


at all times, and sales to licensed graduate veterinarians 
only. 


Important: Our virus is shipped to all branches 
under refrigeration. 


The Royal Serum Co. 


Kansas City, U.S. A. 


Aurora, IIl. Omaha, Neb. 
Galesburg, III. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Peoria, Ill. Des Moines, Ia. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Sioux City, Ia. 
Vincennes, Ind. Mason City, Ia. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


VETERINARIAN WANTED: Able to do agglutination, blood, laboratory, tuberculosis tests and 
tmertems. Large poultry farm, some dairy cows. Good salary. Permanent work. Address: F. V. 


Kniest, Peters Trust Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
he akg» Small-animal adjustable operating-table, second hand at second-hand price. 
. Lord, 472 Forest Ave., Portland, Me. 
One with some 


VETERINARIAN WANTED: Commercial laborstery, wants young veterinarian. 
knowledge of poultry diseases preferred. Address: c/o Journat of the A. V. M. A., 716 Book 


Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Address: 


WANTED: Second-hand ey with Bineein lens. State condition and price in first letter. 
Address: ‘‘Scope,” ¢/o JourNAL of the A. V. , 716 Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
ractitioner. Age 30, married. Have had some experience. 


WANTED: Position as assistant to 
Address: ‘‘L,” c/o Journat of the A. V. M. A., 716 Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


ip. Well 


WANTED: Graduate veterinarian desires practice (will buy) or position, location or partnershi 
southwestern or western Uni States. 


= Was graduated 1912. Prefer sout 
poo ,” c/o F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


ILLINOIS UNOPPOSED PRACTICE FOR SALE: General practice. Largely vaccination work. 
Fine town. Nice modern bungalow, land, etc., to offer. Good schools. Near oil fiel Making sacrifice 
price, terms if desired (ill health). Address: “T, " c/o F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., ‘Omaha, Nebr. 


FOR SALE: One of the largest small-animal practices in Chicago. 
unless you have capital to invest. Address: ‘‘Chicago,”’ c/o JourNat of ey A.V 


Detroit, Mich. 
World, magazine, 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA: All about , $e and all breeds—$2.00. 
$2.00 year. Any book on dogs sent C.O.D. Judy Publishing Co., 1922 e St., Chicago 


lease Don't answer 
A., 716 Book Bidg., 


FOR SALE: A newly desi , small-animal operating-table, that is adjustable in height, ody. 2 ty 
and revolves. Price, fifty do! Also cages for cats. Addiese: Dr. H. C. Stephenson, Ithaca, N. 


1 anuary, ill pay thirty cen or copies in 
on, 716 Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


VETERINARY PRACTICE, POSITIONS, ETC., furnished and handled for sale in 48 States. 
fur d | d. Drug stores for sale and drug positions in all 


Physicians, ee and nurses d an 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


Copies for April, 1901; November, 1908; November, 1911; 
condition. ‘American Veteri- 


SHO-FORM SHO-FORM 
—ATTENTION VETERINARIANS— 

A SOFT SOAP FOR ANIMALS 
An antiseptic soap useful in all varieties of animal practice, the last word in 


insecticides. Write NOW for information. 
SHO-FORM Cco., INC., 76 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“*MAKING ANIMAL TAGGING EASY” 
The Ketchum Clincher Ear Tag is all STEEL, Self-Piercing 
and Self-Clinching and stays on. It is being rapidly adopt- 
ed by Governments, Counties, Boards of Health and Veteri- 
narians on MERIT. Once used has never lost a customer 
Three sizes. Write for particulars. 


KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. D., Luzerne, N. Y. 


EAR 


6é P U R Pp U | 99 Prevents sore teats from healing closed. Always 
use in teats after operating. Never allow a 
Medicat ax Teat Dilators 
The Universal Teat Dilator and 
Prices: 100—$1.00; 500—$3.50; 
1,000—$6.00; 5,000—$25.00 post paid. 


MOORE BROS., Dept. M., Albany, N. Y. 
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B-D PIRODUCTS 


Made for the Profession 


A NEW B-D PRODUCT— 
ERUSTO—The Needle That Never Rusts 


ONE DOZEN NO. 


GAUGE... B- D LENGTH........ 


VETERINARY NEEDLES 


SPECIAL ALLOY FIRTH-BREARLY STAINLESS STEEL 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CoO., 
RUTHERFORD. N. J. 


Our Research Department has investigated many so-called rustless metals during 
the past six years with a view of developing a satisfactory rust-proof hypodermic 
needle for the profession. No expense has been spared in this search. 


Our recent experiments with a special steel alloy made under the Firth-Brearly 
patents have proved satisfactory as to strength, temper, rust-resisting and other 
qualities that tend to make a good needle. 


ERUSTO Needles are made in the same factory under the same rigid methods, 
inspections and tests as the well-known Champion Needle. They are made in 
suitable sizes for serum and virus administration. 


Genuine When Marked B-D Sold Through Dealers 


Send Price List and Free Sample ERUSTO Needle to 


Address 


Dealer's Name 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CoO. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Makers of B-D Veterinary Thermometers, CHAMPION Syringes and 
Needles, MONARCH Milking Tubes and B-D Cattle SPECIALTIES 
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Lyons and Water Sts., 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
VIRULENT HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 


the Veterinarians. 


PEERLESS RED SERUM 
PEERLESS CLEAR REFINED SERUM 
PEERLESS CLEAR CONCENTRATED SERUM 


Order by wire at our expense. 


Use PEERLESS Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum and Hog 
Cholera Virus. 


Made GOOD in our Laboratories to make GOOD with 


We prepay express charges on all size orders. 


‘PEERLESS SERUM COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS| 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


Accepted and used by the Veterinary Profession since 1900 
Por Splints, Spavins, Curbe, Side Bones, Shoe Boils, Ossifications, Infiame4 


Tendons, Bureal, Lameness, Eto. 


It “M-A-C” Fails 


“VETERINARY PHARMACE 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., 
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New 


For For 
Large Animals Small Animals 
Cutter’s Homologous 
Anthrax Anti-Canine - Distemper 
Aégéressin Serum 


Germ-Free Have you tried it in 
Sediment-Free treating dogs sick 
One Injection with distemper? 


The Cutter Laboratory 


Established 1897 


Chicago Berkeley, California New Orleans 
440 S. Dearborn i 1015 Pere Marquette 
U. S. Government License No. 52 


Denver Los Angeles Seattle 
1699 Broadway 620 San Fernando Bldg. 418 Crary Bldg. 
Tue Curtrer Laporatory, Berkeley, California. (or nearest depot) Order Blank 


Please send me C. O. D (or check enclosed) 
peatedlteihictentd 100-cc bottles Anthrax Aggressin @ $ 3.00 net (10 doses) 
... 500-cc bottles Anthrax Aggressin @ $15.00 net (50 doses) 
. 10-cc bottles Homologous Serum @ §$ 1.17 net 
ccaubeiameaiii 50-cc bottles Homologous Serum @ $ 5.09 net 


petite l-cc bottles Homologous Antigen@ $ .50 net 
(Used with serum to immunize. Must be fresh.) 


r+ 
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ONE 


The Animal Tonic Supreme 


A PRODUCT OF HEMOGLOBIN, MEAT AND LIVER EXTRACT COMPOUND 


disturbances. 


It is an agreeable, well tolerated preparation containing the active elements 
of the serum and the easily assimilable iron of the hemoglobin. HEMO- 
TONE is indicated in the treatment of pernicious anemia and all forms of 
anemia associated with chronic infection, also as a general tonic in nutritional 


Particularly beneficial after distemper, and for all convalescence. 


Sold only to Veterinarians for their use and dispensing 


CHAPPEL BROS., Ine., Rockford, Ill, U.S.A. 


KEN-L-RATION PRODUCTS 


The Dog Foods Supreme 


Make Friends! 


Certified Brand 


BIOLOGICS AND 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


Sold to Graduates Only 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 189. 


BRANCH - - - 


AntTI-HoG CHOLERA SERUM, 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 


GENERAL OFFICES - LINCOLN, NEBR. 


NOMINA 
ANATOMICA 
VETERINARIA 


Final Report of The Commit- 
tee on Revision of Veterinary 
Anatomical Nomenclature. 


PRICE $2.50 PER COPY 


Published by 


American Veterinary Medical 
Association 


716 Book Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Sorux City, Iowa 
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FOR ALL 
YOUR BIOLOGICS 


use the 


Fastest Service 


on the 


Atlantic Coast 


THE CASSIUS WAY COMPANY 


452 Lexington Ave. “ . New York City 


Eastern Distributors for the 


FORT DODGE SERUM CO. 


BACTERINS SERUM VACCINES 
and SPECIALTIES 


THE SYNERGISTICALLY BALANCED GLANDULAR 
EXTRACTS 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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Include Washington D. C. 
In Your Convention Itinerary 
Stopping at One of 

THE 


HOTELS 
Operated by 
Maddux, Marshall, Moss & 
Mallory, Inc. 
ARLINGTON HOTEL 
Vermont Avenue at K and 15th Sts. 


CAIRO HOTEL 


Q Street at Sixteenth 


COLONIAL HOTEL 
Corner of 15th and M Streets 
THE FAIRFAX 
Apartment Hotel 
Massachusetts Avenue at 21st 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Fourteenth Street at K 
THE MARTINQUE 
Sixteenth Street at M 
TILDEN HALL 


Apartment Hotel 
Connecticut Avenue at Tilden 


WO TROUBLE 
NO COOKING 
wo MESS 


Used for 70 Years 
by Breeders Everywhere 


The suitability of the Spratt’s 
formula to the requirements of 
the dog constitution is best es- 
tablished by its long, successful 
use by leading owners, breeders, 
exhibitors and veterinarians the 
world over. Samples gladly sent 
for trial in your own establish- 
ment on request. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED 


Newark, N. J. - Sam Francisco, Cal. - St Louis. Mo. 


wit 


THE CORNELL VETERINARIAN 


“Tt is not fair that your journal is not properly advertised to the profession. 
I would have subscribed long ago, but I thought it was an alumni publication. 
It contains a wealth of information that practitioners need.’’-—MIcHIGAN. 


Quarterly ITHACA, N. Y. $2 


WANTED 
JOURNAL OF THE A. V. M. A. 
February 1926 February 1927 


We will pay twenty-five cents each for copies in good condition. Please mail 
flat. All previous lists canceled. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


716 BOOK BUILDING 
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View of Serum and Aggressin Laboratories at Fort Dodge, 
Towa. _——, largest and most up-to-date plant of its 


kind in the wor. 


FORT DODGE 


Means Absolute Reliability 


For more than fifteen years the name “Fort 
Dodge’”’ has been a symbol of supreme quality 
and reliability throughout the veterinary pro- 
fession. Rigid adherence to this pledge of 
quality through our entire line of biologics, 
pharmaceutics and general supplies has won for 
Fort Dodge an undisputed leadership which no 
amount of “‘commercialized” methods could 
possibly give. It has meant much to us and 
much to the profession. 

The veterinarian seeking the highest standards of purity, 
uniformity and quality knows that he can always rely 


upon Fort Dodge. 


Fort Dodge Serum Co. 


Veterinary Biologics and Pharmaceutics 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 112 
Fort Dodge, lowa 
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BROTHER VETERINARIAN 


Missouri Valley Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and Virus 


Produced by Veterinarians 
Sold to Veterinarians 


DOES THIS MEAN ANYTHING TO YOU? 
If so 


One of the following Service Stations can supply you 


SERVICE STATIONS 


MISSOURI VALLEY SERUM COMPANY 
$17 North Main Street 


Dr. T. W. Johnston in Charge 
Phone, Day or Night, Main 1063W 
MISSOURI VALLEY SERUM COMPANY 


607 North Oak Street 
1042 


MISSOURI VALLEY SERUM COMPANY 


901 West Third Street i 
Phone, 162 


MISSOURI VALLEY SERUM COMPANY 


726 Street 
Sycamore 
Phone, Day or Night, 488 


MISSOURI VALLEY SERUM COMPANY 
610 South Third Street 


Dr. G. J. Behrens in 
Phone, Day or Night, Main 518] 
DR. GEO. W. GILLIE 
428 East ——— Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Phone, Anthony 2388—Night Phone, Anthony 88365 
DR. NOEL C. ELBERSON 
603 Main Street Anderson, Indiana 
Phone, 1415 
DR. WALTER L. HADLEY 
Day Phone, 930—Night Phone, 690 
DANVILLE WHOLESALE DRUG COMPANY 
27 West North Street * 
Day Phone, Main 654—Night Phone, Main 2166W 
MEMPHIS SERUM COMPANY 


136 North 3rd Street Memphis, Tennessee 
Phone, Day or Night, Main 6181 


CLOYS SERUM COMPANY 
Washington Avenue, opposite Post Office Union City, Tennessee 
Day Phone, 159—Night Phone, 510W 


6 South Third Street 


MISSOURI VALLEY SERUM COMPANY 


50 North Second St. Kansas City, Kansas. 
Day Phone, Main 6661—Night Phones, Drexel 2797 or Drexel 2445 


Our prices are no higher than those of other reputable firms. 
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DR. E. L. QUITMAN’S NEW BITCH FORCEP FOR CANINE 
OBSTETRICS 


A new obstetrical forcep, serrated just 
enough to prevent pups from slipping off 
without applying excessive pressure. An 

feature = 
orcep, sugges y 
Dr. Tc. Flynn, isa de- 
vice keeping the head 
of the forcep from closing completely. 
making it impossible to pinch wall o 
uterus. Every canine specialist should 
Small Size ...... $4.25 rye one of these forceps 4 his outfit, as 
it will save more puppies than any other 

Medium Size . . .$4.50 forcep on the market. 


NYE SMALL ANIMAL MOUTH 
CLINCHER AND TOURNIQUET 
WITH AUTOMATIC RELEASE 


It is being successfully used and is consid- 
ered a safeguard against all snapping animals, 
when applied on the mouth. It is the simplest 
and quickest to apply and the easiest to re- 
lease. In addition, it is very useful to sto 
bleeding in accident cases of large or nal 
animals. Every canine practitioner will find 
it advantageous to have two or three in his 
office at the price of only 


$1.00 each 


PROF. BENESCH’S OBSTETRICAL FETOTOME 


SHARP & SMITH 


Veterinary Instruments and Supplies 
65 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


& 
| 
| 
A real aid to the veterinarians of this country in their obstetrical work. 4 
A perfected instrument designed in Germany by Prof. Benesch, who brought . 
it here and gave demonstrations at several state universities; also at the 1926 : 
meeting of the A. V. M. A., held at Lexington, Kentucky. The attending 2 
veterinarians’ comments on this demonstration indicated this obstetrical in- : 
strument surpasses anything ever devised or put on the market heretofore. 
We are the exclusive agents for Prof. Benesch’s Fetotome and will be able to 
supply a limited number for immediate delivery. List your order at once as 
the first received will be given the preference. 
PRICES | 
Prof. Benesch’s Fetotome, with one saw ........-...6..0.0000ce eens $25.00 
Prof. Benesch’s Fetotome, with six saws ..............-..0000e0005- 32.50 
1.75 | 
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to administration of -hog-cholera virus, 
OMAHA JU. 8. A. 


on 
E 
3 
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scores of handy-men, peddlers, self-styled 


experts; and impostors have been quick to 
realize the advantages in aftermath of the 


1926 hog-cholera epizootic. 
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Mucoseptone 


Containing 
Methyl-Phenol, Eucalyptol, Rapchwaod Creosote, 
Camphor 


A preparation..¢specially intended 
to overcome catarrhal conditions of the 
Mucous membranes of the intestinal 
and respiratory tracts, brought about 

_ by the invasion.of the various forms 
of pathogenic bacteria. 


‘_A most valuable intestinal and res-) 
piratory stimulant and antiseptic. 

Effectively prevents common bac- 
terial invasions of the mucous.mem- 
branes and therefore indicatedina wide 
range of conditions met within general 
practice in all species, including: 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia-—— Influenza — 
Distemper — Pharyngitis — Laryngitis — 
Pneumonia—Coughs, etc. 

For correcting intestinal inflamma- 
tion, resulting in diarrhea, in all species 
and preventing gastric or intestinal 
flatulence, bacterial infections in swine, 
such as hog intectiogs enteritis, 


For various heiieersai infections in 
canines and felines, especially canine deeteiapsbe: we offer 
MUCOSEPTONE PEARLS 

a 5-minim capsule of Muceseptone in convenient form for. 
administration. 

For calf scours we prepare 

~MUCO-CAPS.. 

a 16-minim capsule of Mucoseptone in convenient form for 
administration. 

Mucoseptone is offered in the following packages: 


Per pound. .:...2.... $1.25.» Per gallon.........;.. $8.00 
Mucoseptone Pearls, for small animals, per 1OW csi $1.50 
- Muco-Caps, for calves; per dozen.......... $. .60 


| JENSEN- SALSBERY LABORATORIES Inc. 
KANSAS CITY. 


Friestma Bros. Printinc Co., Detroit, MICHIGAN. 
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